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Editorial 


B.B.C. and N.A.S8.0. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

Symphony Orchestras claims that 

the British Broadcasting Corporation 
has deliberately decided to deprive the 
listening public of five-sixths of our 
leading orchestras, by turning down the 
Association’s application for a fixed 
minimum fee for broadcasting a public 
concert. The B.B.C. say the boot is on 
the other foot and N.A.S.O. is to blame 
for making an unjustifiable demand. 

Now this is not a matter for the Corporation 
and the Association alone. Whatever the 
result of the dispute the chief gainer or loser 
will be the public. 

Both sides deserve well of the public. The 
B.B.C. has consistently designed its pro- 
grammes with a view to raising the level of 
musical appreciation in this country. N.A.S.O. 
co-operated in this work and took it a stage 
further by voluntarily developing a zoning 
system for orchestras, thus ensuring that the 
country was adequately covered with concerts 
and that well-known orchestras did not 
compete against each other with ‘‘ popular” 
programmes in ‘‘ well-paying”’ areas while 
ignoring the smaller communities. 

N.A.S.O.—comprising the London  Phil- 
harmonic, Halle, Liverpool Philharmonic, 
London Symphony and Scottish Orchestras 
asks that the practice of paying various 
orchestras different fees for broadcasting a 
public concert be discontinued and a standard 
fee of £150 substituted. Is this, as the B.B.C. 
says, unreasonable? Let us take the case 
of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Before the war the B.B.C. used to pay them 
£125 for the right to broadcast half.a concert. 
That is still the fee paid but now the right to 
put the whole concert on the air without 
additional payment is assumed. 

Despite the fact that musicians’ salaries 
have gone up by 40 per cent. since the war, 
the B.B.C. says that an increase of 20 per 
cent. for double the broadcasting time is not 
justified. Justice has a peculiar meaning in 
Langham Place it would appear ! 

If the public authorities charged with 
providing us with music will not pay for its 
necessary upkeep, who will ? 

Everyone, including the B.B.C., should 
realise that the day of the rich man’s orchestra 
is over. No longer do a select few put their 
hands in their pockets to meet the losses of the 
symphony orchestras they keep for their own 
enjoyment. Instead of thousands, the orchestras 
now play to hundreds of thousands. This is in no 
small way due to the B.B.C.’s own policy. 

But the success of that policy carries with 
it its own responsibility. It is not enough to 
raise the level of musical appreciation among 
the public. Its taste must also be satisfied. That 
means that the B.B.C. has, in part, to take the 
place of the rich men who in pre-war days 
financed symphony orchestras and enabled 
them to add new works to their repertoires. 

’The B.B.C. is a servant of the public 
performing for it a very important 
function. It is aninstrument of the peo- 
ples will and as such must adapt itself 
to meet the demands of the public’s new 
attitude to recreation which has 
developed during the war. 
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Notes and Comments 


Prisoners of War 


ORGAN HAVARD IN OUR DECEMBER ISSUE 

drew a picture of life in a Franco 

concentration camp, a_ picture of 
courage, of a continual battle to maintain 
one’s self-respect in the face of Fascist brutality. 
We have had many expressions of astonish- 
ment and incredulity that men could achieve 
so much in such appalling conditions. 

A glance through some of the recent 
editions of the Prisoner of War (the organ of 
the Prisoners of War Department of the Red 
Cross) is recommended for all those who 
think that way. Of course, our prisoners of 
war, at least, those not in Japanese hands, 
have so far not had to undergo such shocking 
hardships as were endured by captive Inter- 
national Brigaders. But the way these boys 
have fought back to maintain their morale 
and kept on fighting against the terrible 
monotony of prison life day in and day out, 
month after month, year after year, refusing 
to be broken, arouses in us something more 
than admiration, something much more like 
awe. 

It is a spirit that makes lack of confidence 
in the future on our part a betrayal. 


RANDOM EXAMPLES 


e can give no more than a taste of the 

kind of activities that are used to defeat 
the dry-rot of prison life, but here are a few 
taken at random. 

In Campo P.G.53 there is a newspaper of 
six foolscap pages. It is written in longhand 
yet comes out daily, being posted on the notice 
boards by eight o’clock each morning. 

Stalag Luft 3 aims to produce a new 
theatrical show every fortnight. The plays 
are written by the prisoners themselves. 

Stalag 344 put on Twelfth Night and were 
permitted to tour it round the neighbouring 
work camps. 

The Amazing Doctor Clitterhouse had a run 
of five performances at Stalag XXID. The 
luxurious upholstery on the furniture being 
brilliantly contrived out of dyed sacking and 
the leading “‘lady’s’’ dress began as a 
covering on bundles of uniform from home. 

A band, with music stands as bright and 
distinctive as any top-line orchestra’s at home, 
is the pride of Stalag XXB/328. In many of 
the camps Empire Games have been organised 
and in all of them sport and study play a big 
part in the men’s lives. 

Prisoner of War is distributed free to the 
next-of-kin of British prisoners, but deserves 
a much wider circulation. It sets out modestly 
to give news of the conditions in prison camps 
and it does just that. The spirit that burns 
in every cheerful letter and in every smiling 
photograph makes this paper propaganda 
that tears and spurs like nothing we have yet 
seen from the Ministry of Information. 


ENSA 


{Decent months it does seem as though 
ENSA has been making great strides. 
There has been plenty of grumbling about 
its organisation in the past, but the Press 
which showed surprising willingness to give 
voice to those grumbles, has not shown the 
same alacrity to note the improvement in the 
Department’s work. One of the chief grumbles 
was that only second rate actors ever went 
abroad, That is no longer a true picture. 
Tommy Trinder, Vera Lynn, Stainless 
Steven, Adrienne Allen, Emlyn Williams, 
The Two Leslies and Elsie and Doris Waters 
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are just a few of the top-liners who are either 
overseas or have just returned from such tours. 

Another grouse was that only the poorest 
quality shows were sent out, that good plays 
were never taken on tour because of the 
mistaken belief that soldiers only wanted 
tripe. This, too, was disposed of by the 
immensely successful drama festivals presented 
round about Christmas at garrison theatres 
with plays such as ‘‘ Flarepath,” ‘‘ Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, ‘‘ They Came to a City.” 

Now some of these plays are going to be 
performed in Cairo. Half the perform- 
ances are for troops and half for the general 
public. For the public propaganda perform- 
ances the artists will of course receive their 
usual fee. 

Nor is this the end of ENSA’s straight 
theatrical productions, for not only have they 
now a Shakespearean company but another 
one is rehearsing Strindbérg’s The Father. We 
shall be very interested to learn how the last 
named fares in the camps ! 

ENSA’s plans to mect the needs of the 
Second Front, too, have been taken a stage 
further with the announcement of the forma- 
tion of the first Invasion Party (three men and 
three girls). These artists will go forward 
with the front-line troops. 


POUISHNOFF IN ITALY 


ouishnoff has recently returned from an 

ENSA tour in Italy and the Middle East. 
He gave-dozens of ,concerts to audiences 
which were composed entirely of men and 
women of the Services and Merchant Navy, 
often visiting units.in remote areas where the 
men had very little opportunity to hear, good 
music. 

Printed programmes being out of the ques- 
tion he announced his items himself, some- 
times requesting his audience to choose what 
they would like him to play. He was delighted 
that very often, instead of the obvious choices, 
he was asked to perform pieces by Shostako- 
vich, Poulenc, Ravel and Debussy. 

But what will be one of the most vivid 
recollections of those of our soldiers in Italy 
who were lucky enough to be present, was his 
performance of the ‘“‘ Emperor”? Concerto, 
given within fifteen miles of the front line, with 
the aid of a local Italian orchestra. It is 
reported that the reception was stupendous. 
Besides playing to the soldiers in the line, 
Pouishnoff gave a whole series of concerts in 
Palestinian hospitals where many of our 
wounded are recuperating. 

It is not generally realised that the number 
of performances that ENSA gives in hospitals 
alone amounts to 165 a week. 


FILMING PRIESTLEY 


aling Studio have taken on a pretty tough 

proposition in attempting to put J. B. 
Priestley’s ‘‘ They Came to a City” on to 
celluloid. The neat and very theatrical way 
in which Mr. Priestley avoided entering 
** The City ”’ in the stage version, is not likely 
to come off in the film. Cinema-goers will 
insist on going inside the city walls to have a 
look at the future for themselves. 

What they are going to see there must be 
giving solemn-faced, be-spectacled Sidney 
Cole, who is producing the film for Michael 
Balcon, more than plenty to think about. If 
he manages to get the camera in and out of 
that symbolic gateway, without drawing an 
enraged scream from some section of society 
or other, we shall be surprised. 

We predict that the film, when it comes, 
will be a great box office success, for no play 
in recent years has stimulated more interest 
among the general public. Nor is there any 
play more widely .asked for by amateur 
societies than this one. And it is not’ its 
simple setting and equally balanced cast 


but the fact that it is about something which 
our young people think is important, that gives 
rise to this demand. It is regrettable that, 
under the British system of delaying the 
release of amateur rights, this play will 
probably not be available to local dramatic 
societies for a very long time to come. 


FILM CONTRACT 


really big step has been taken by British 

Actors Equity in their proposed standard 
film. contract. For many years the absence 
of a standard contract has left it to the 
individual film artist to wring the best con- 
ditions he possibly could from the powerful 
studio companies. 

Now, if the proposals are accepted, the 
artist will have an agreed basis on which to 
negotiate, and a greatly strengthened trade 
union to back up his rights. Two important 
decisions are, a minimum salary of £3 3s. a 
day, and an end to the old practice of taking 
on a player and then keeping him hanging 
about without pay and unable to look for 
other work while the film was being com- 
pleted. Now the company must employ the 
artist two days in each week that his services 
are retained. ; 

WEST COUNTRY FESTIVAL 

he Bristol Guild of Players, in conjunction 

with CEMA, is to hold a drama festival at 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol, during the week 
beginning March 27th: Six teams arg taking 
part and the adjudicator is Mr. Clifford Bax. 
All the plays are full-length and each society 
is responsible’ for one complete evening 
during the week. The prizes are substantial, 


_ £30 for the winners and £25 for the runners-up. 
In addition to the cash the winning team will 


also receive a trophy donated by the Bristol 
Savages Clup. : 

The W.E.A.., Players have entered the - 
Rape of the Locks, the B.A.C. Drama Club 


. Mrs. Moonlight, Eileen Hartly Hodder Players 


Children in Uniform, Bristol Unity Players 
Buster, Thirteen Players By Candlelight, Gilfach 
Goch Drama Club Gaslight—-plays which give 
full scope for almost every kind of acting. 
And the decision to keep the festival to full- 
length plays instead of one-acters will enable 
the teams to give a full representation of their 
powers. 


BOOK L.S.D. 


rom The Bookseller we learn that in 1943 the 

amount of money paid by the public for 
books was, at £20,000,000, approximately 
double that spent in 1939. This, despite the 
fact that publishers have only 37% per cent. of 
the paper they used in 1939 to produce new 
books with; and prices have risen only 20 per 
cent. The answer tothis riddle, The Bookseller 
suggests, is to be found in the fatt that pub- 
lishers’ warehouses have been swept bare of 
stocks which they normally kept in hand in 
pre-war days. é 

Checking up this point with Messrs. Dent 
we learnt some interesting facts about their 
Everyman Library. About half the titles of this 
series are now unobtainable; about 170 of 
these are likely to remain so until after the 
war; 90 are waiting to be reprinted; and 
250 are temporarily unobtainable because 
they are waiting to be bound. 

From these figures it can be seen that 
shortage of labour in the bookbinding plants 
is as great a problem as paper supplies. This 
position now exists despite the fact that Dents 
are allocating alarger portion of their total 
paper consumption to the production of 
Everyman books than they did before the war. 
Also the number of new titles has been 
drastically curtailed. Instead of the 15 or 
20 which were the average annual additions, 
only two were produced in 1943; but it is 
hoped to bring out six this year. 


Sir Henry 


by H. G. Sear 


HREE-QUARTEES OF A CENTURY AGO THIS 

month Sir Henry Wood was born, on the 

third of March. Though his face is a little 
seamed, the short beard grizzled, his step is 
still springy and his arm and eye untiring. 
Here is an unusual view of him. Every Tues- 
day afternoon during term, just before two, he 
is to be seen in a much-worn greyish suit, the 
centre of great activity in Duke’s Hall, at the 
Royal Academy of Music.° It is the weekly 
orchestral class. A hundred youngsters, 
musicians of the future, a sprinkling of mature 
players, unpacking their instruments, taking 
their seats, start to tune up. The sturdy 
little man passes amongst the desks tapping an 
enormous tuning-fork with a small drum- 
stick, ear inclined to catch the least departure 
from pitch. : 

Precisely at two, off comes his jacket and 
he ascends to the rostrum, draws the famous 
white baton from its rack on the right, selects 
a score from its cage on the left. A swift 
glance back at the clock and he calls upon the 
violins to sound their A; then the violas; then 
the cellos. Satisfied as to their accuracy, he 


opens the score. Then the twangy voice 
says: ‘‘ The Oberon overture; overture to 
Oberon. Horn, dead on the note; -wind, in 


tune !”’ and the great piece begins. 

Rather a wonderful orchestra, this, the 
apple of Sir Henry’s eye, if the real truth were 
known. Mostly advanced students (for there 
is a second orchestra) and yet with something 
of the unreliability of youth. But not if Sir 
Henry can help it; and keenness is an attribute 
of students and conductor alike. The white 
baton falls to rest; the great volume of sound 
dwindles into silence; and he chides them, 
shames them, chaffs them, all in three words: 
**Strings! Rhythm! Rhythm!” A. swift 
turn to the right: ‘‘ Cellos, that B flat!” 
And .on again, perhaps to the end without a 
break. f 

The next. item. He looks round the hall, 
now ‘scattered with other students. One of 
them looks up at him expectantly. ‘* Paganini 
Rhapsody, Rachmaninoff,” he cries. The 
youthful solist, a slip of a girl, advances to the 
piano. A word with Sir Henry about this 
passage or that, and they are off again. Nota 
point missed, nothing scamped, not a moment 
lost. A Beethoven Symphony and it is 3.15. 
The break. A cup of tea for the orchestra, but 
not for Sir Henry. Lady Wood, ever watchful, 
is ready with his overcoat. He is hot; he 
must not take cold. At seventy-five he must 
take no risks. No tea, either? No, he can’t 
work on a full stomach. Lady Wood will tell 
you this. She will complain of the difficulty of 
making the managers of provincial hotels 
understand that Sir Henry requires a meal 
after the concert, not before. And a warm 
room. 

So he chats for a few minutes. I remember, 
one afternoon, the late Arthur Catterall 
coming up to him. ; 

‘* Well, Sir Henry, my daughter makes her 
first appearance under your stick to-day.” 


~ ° . Na . 
What, is she in the orchestra 2?” asks Sir 


Henry. For the orchestra fluctuates greatly, 
especially at the beginning of term. 
*“ No, soloist |’? says the great violinist. 

** Another fiddler ? ’’ asks Sir Henry. 

“* Oh, no! She’s playing the Mendelssohn 
piano concerto.” , 

“© Which one, the G minor, or 1) minor ? ’ 
demands Sir Henry. 

Now mark. Sir Henry was to take the 
young pianist through that concerto. At this 
moment his mind was empty of it. He hands 
his greatcoat to Lady Wood and mounts the 
rostrum and opens the score. Already his 
memory is open. The work is stirring in his 
mind. Without a moment’s hesitation he tells 
the orchestra exactly what he wants at a 
certain knotty point. And after three minutes, 
like a flash he cries: ‘*‘ No, flutes, G.B.C.D. 
Watch ! Watch! Strings, use the points of 
your bows.’’ And the practice goes on till 
five. A symphony, a concerto, an overture, a 
new work, an aria, asuite. Aschool orchestra ! 

But, what a teacher! There are the parts, 
all scrupulously compared with the score, 
corrected if necessary, signed Henry J. Wood. 
The required bowing is indicated; breathing 
spaces for the wind are marked: signed 
Henry J. Wood. The authority of vast 
experience is there for the advantage of all; 
signed Henry J. Wood. And Henry J. Wood 
is approachable by all. He is a grand captain, 
steering the most wonderful ship in the world, 
the ship of youth, on its maiden voyage. 
Perfect discipline; absolute punctuality; sheer 
competence. These are his marks. No fits of 
temperament. No weariness, no slackening, 
whatever happens. The captain has _his 
chart, the score, to steer by. The complete 
musician, there is no aesthetic affectation, no 
quasi-philosophical nonsense about Sir Henry. 

This is a different figure from that which 
takes the wheel in the great concert halls of 
the world. The bulging shirt-front, the carna- 
tion, are universal emblems. But it is the 
same man. It is a unique figure. Never in 
the history of the performance of music has so 
much been done by one man. The orchestral 
public“of this realm was reared by him. He 
gauged the tolerance, the saturation point of 


his audience to a nicety in the long procession 
of the Prams. Merely to study the programmes 
is a liberal education; to study his own collec- 
tion with his own private annotations. would 
be a privilege indeed. But from the beginning, 
great music was played, leavened judiciously 
with delectable morsels, until, at last, the 
whole was delectable to a greater and greater 
public. 

And note the innovations. Sir Henry goes 
back to the days when Tchaikowsky was 
terribly daring. If he is everyman’s composer 
to-day to Sir Henry belongs a large share of 
the credit. On to Debussy, queer, vague, 
indefinite, but growing clearer, more accept- 
able to that growing public, thanks to him. 
Beethoven, more Beethoven, and Bach, the 
rare solo cantatas. Schoenberg, still baffling, 
still resisted, perhaps unacceptable, but 
Schoenberg. Brahms comes from the shadows 
and reaches the popular point of a one-man 
concert. Sir Henry has done well by Brahms. 
And some names appear for a season and 
vanish. Freakish composers like Edgar 
Varese, setting our teeth on edge; strange 


‘ composers like Bela Bartok, but sane and 


sound; new men like bleak Sibelius, opulent 
Mahler; esoteric Scriabine; unbelievable 
American composers, from Converse to 
Copland; some appearing more and more 
frequently, achieving fame and popularity; 
and some vanishing into limbo. 

All this is all the same to Sir Henry Wood. 
He can make music for the multitude in 
massed gatherings. He can appease the 
desires ofthe cloistered critic. In his seventy- 
fifth year, it is Sir Henry Wood who plays 
the latest work of Shostakovitch in Britain. 
The latest work in the latest idiom. Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart. It is all the same to Sir 
Henry. Like them he is a working musician, 
as sound in head and heart as they. 

Perhaps we do not goto him for Hnesse. Or 
for specialisation. All music is his province. 
As a nation we have gone to him for wide 
knowledge and experience, and he has made 
them ours. The specialists owe him much. 
He has paved the way for them, prepared 
their public, prepared their orchestras. This is 
so much taken for granted that we have 
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forgotten, if we ever knew, that early in the 
history of the Proms, Sir Henry and _ his 
devoted friend, Dr. George Cathcart, put 
their heads together and devised the plan to 
purchase a completé set of wind instruments 
of the New Philharmonic pitch. This made a 
new sonority possible in this country, and on 
the grand scale. It is practical considerations 
of this kind that are meat and drink to Sir 
Henry, It is his practical nature that made 
the Proms possible. And now they are his 
monument. In a way they are the measure 
of the man. There are conductors more 
daring, more brilliant, more exquisitely 
musical, but none so puissant and practical. 
In all probability the tremendous undertaking 
of the Proms would be (and even will be) 
‘impossible to any other man. We read 
romantic tales of the others taking immense 
risks in performance, achieving success by the 
skin of their teeth, snatching brilliance and 
notoriety out of the seeming impossible. But 
not steadily and consistently. And not Sir 
Henry. His work is as solid as his monument. 
Hard application; nothing left to chance or to 
the last minute; nothing neglected. If we 
haven’t the required instrument we will 
take it. And Sir Henry watches the manu- 
facture, scrutinizes the process and checks 
the result. For he is good with his hands 
and his feet are firmly planted on solid ground. 

Some men belittle him, but only little men. 
Lacking his achievement, they deplore, I 
think perhaps they envy, his alleged want of 
temperament, or even pure musical science. 
But his vast labours, his great appetite, his 
courage, his devotion, make him unique; all 
show in Sir Henry Wood the teacher, bustling 
about amongst his youthful charges at the 
Academy. And he is always approachable, 
never high-falutin’. 

He is Sir Henry Wood. 
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Dafydd 


and the Elders 


by 


W. Glynne Fones 


“AFYDD HAD STRAYED FROM THE FOLD IN 
his sixtieth year and the elders of 
Capel y Byrn had decided in the inter- 

ests of the membership, which was rapidly 
declining, to excommunicate him. The 
decision had been made, and now, a week to 
the day that notification had been given him 
by the discreet yet affable minister, Mr. 
Bowen-Jones, Dafydd was on his way to the 
weekly prayer meeting. 

Tossing his hoary head, first to the right, 
then to the left, and addressing the walls, 
pavement, lamp-posts, and every passing 
vehicle, Dafydd splay-footed his way towards 
the tabernacle. 


For the occasion he had attired himself - 
appropriately in his best black suit, Lloyd , 


George collar and bowler hat. : 

Halting at the foot of the stone steps in the 
chapel courtyard, he stroked his chin 
meditatively. 

Richard Jenkins, the senior deacon, stood 
in the porched entrance, hands clasped 
piously across the pit of his stomach, a benign 
smile on his moon face. As soon as he saw the 
approaching Dafydd, the smile changed into 
a frown, the hands unclasped, and Richard 
disappeared into the darkness of the chapel. 

‘* Hm!” Dafydd grunted. ‘* Gone to tell 
them that the prodigal has come back, he 
has,”’ noting with displeasure the rapidity of 
his fellow -brother’s exit from sight. He 
cleared his throat, and spitting a gob of 
phlegm into the roadway, erased it with his 
boot. Then, taking off his bowler he drew 
his sleeve carefully around the crown and 
surveyed it. 

The old bowler, faithful friend of his 
journeys to chapel . . . what stories it could 
tell, he thought, nodding his grey head. The 
first day he wore it . . . he remembered well. 
It was at Mansel Price’s funeral . . . or was 
it Jenny Vaughan’s wedding? No? Then, 
the day when Elias the Carpenter was buried ? 
Yes, yes, of course. Didn’t he and Lewis 
Williams get roaring drunk on the way back 
from the funeral ? 

That was his first lapse of judgment. his 
first detour from the straight and narrow path. 
But that was many years ago. He was not 
an elder of the chapel in those days—though 
he had aspirations. But the episode had 
retarded his progress towards the coveted 
anchorage in the set fawr for nigh on fifteen 
years. Forty-five he was when elected as a 
deacon and for another fifteen years he had 
led a blameless, exemplary life, an example to 
the congregation and the junior deacons. 


Old Dafydd sighed. Yes, fifteen years of 
respectability was something to be proud of, 
especially when one lived in a small town like 
Tondu where everyone watched everyone else 
and knew each other’s business inside out. — 
Fifteen years—and not a complaint had 
anyone found to make against him. And 
then, like a shower of thunder rain the 
catastrophe had come upon him. 


Excommunicated ! Thrown out of chapel 
like a criminal and forbidden to enter it 
again. And for why? Just because Marged 
Beynon’s child was his child, and they not 
married. Achy fil... Did they wait to reason 
things out? Oh, no! In too much of a 
hurry were the deacons and the congregation 
—jn too much of a hurry to avoid the disgrace 
and shame of it all. Disgrace and shame, 
indeed ! Was it wrong for him to be a father 
to Marged Beynon’s child? Was it wron 
for a man to be a father ? 

The Lord had said: ‘‘ Man is for a woman 
made, and a woman made for man”... or 
perhaps it was some song or other said that ? 
Anyway, Marged and him was to be married. 
Everything had been arranged. Even the date 
had been fixed. The twentieth of February it 
was to be. A nice quiet wedding—very, very 
quiet really, for people’s tongues were wagging 
enough already about ‘‘ what business did an 
old man of sixty have to be wanting to marry 
a young gel of thirty-eight?” Besides, 
Marged’s belly was ripe with blessed fruit. 

Dafydd snorted at the recollection. Old 
man of sixty, indeed ! Bah! He had strength 
enough left in his loins to fertilise every woman 
in the town ... he was not one of those who 
were “‘ too old at forty.” But that was beside 
the point. The important thing was that the 
marriage had been arranged. Could he help 
it, or could Marged help it that the baby was | 
born in December? Such things often 
happened. Seven months’ children they called 
such accidents. ; 

But, of course, the deacons wouldn’t hear 
of the marriage promise. They shut their 
eyes, opened their mouths, and raised their 
hands to the heavens, and the chapel resounded 
to the fury of their sanctimonious condemna- 
tion of this brother who had shamed the holy 
tabernacle. And then they had held a special 
meeting, and the outcome was—EXCOM- 
MUNICATION ! 

Dafydd replaced his bowler, and smoothing 
the lapels of his coat, climbed the steps. Pray 
to the Lord he was going to do and ask Him 
forgiveness—not for his sin, but for these 
hypocrites who had sat in judgment upon 
Dafydd Rhisiarts. 

A Christian he had been all his life—except 
for that day at Elias the Carpenter’s funeral 
—but that was nothing very serious, for hadn’t 
the Iesu joined in the wine drinking at Cana ? 

No, indeed, no-one could stop him from 
entering the chapel when he wanted to pray. 
The Lord was willing, and that sufficed. It 
was the Lord’s tabernacle, not man’s. The 
judgment of the elders mattered nothing. 


M:: Bowen-Jones raised ‘his eyes and 

focussed them on the wayward sheep 
entering the fold. He coughed on to the back 
of his hand and adjusted his spectacles a little 
firmer on the bridge of his nose. He was 
evidently embarrassed and made a silent 
appeal to the senior deacon. 

Richard Jenkins slowly turned his head and 
the others in the set fawr, five of them, followed 
suit, their brows knitted fiercely in anticipation 
of the sight of their erring brother who had 
dared to enter the temple in defiance of their 
decision. 

But Dafydd was not perturbed. He was a 
man justified in the sight of the Lord, if not 
in the sight of his jurors. Sedately, he knelt 


down in the family pew and ignoring the 
burning brightness of the glances turned on 
him, bowed his head, closed his eyes, and 
meditated in silent prayer. 

‘© Turn ye the other cheek,”’ he whispered 
softly to himself. ‘* Let their scorn and their 
indignation fall upon me. My shoulders are 
broad as the valley beyond the town.” 

Dafydd looked up. The deacons were 
walking from the set fawr in Indian file, the 
scowling Richard Jenkins in the. lead. 

Mrs. Lisa Abrahams, the solitary member 
of the congregation—she of the hooked nose 
and treble chins, grasped her umbrella handle 
expectantly and rose to her feet. “‘ Out you 
go, Dafydd Rhisiarts,”’ she cried, glancing at 
the minister for a sign of approval. “‘ The 
impudence of you!” 

Mr. Bowen-Jones coughed for the second 
time that evening and stepped princely down 
from the pulpit. But not a word he uttered 
when the six deacons stood menacingly around 
the kneeling Dafydd. 

‘* You will please to let yourself out quietly, 
Dafydd Rhisiarts.”” The senior deacon spoke 
authoritatively and tapped the kneeling sinner 
on the shoulder. ‘‘ No fit place is this chapel 


Elizabeth Shaw 


after what has hap- . 


for the likes of you... 
pened.” 

Dafydd raised his head, looked beyond the 
ring of indignant elders, traversed the empty 
pews, the pulpit, then closed his eyes again. 
*« The House of the Lord is open to every man,” 
he said softly and continued with his praying. 

This statement was unsatisfying, for without 
further ado Richard Jenkins summoned his 
henchmen with a flick of the fingers and a toss 
of the head. Together they laid hands on 
Dafydd and hoisted him to his feet. 

The sinner clenched his teeth. His fists 
opened and closed. Opened again and then 
finally closed on the edge of the pew. 

‘* Turn ye the other cheek,” he muttered, 
patient as a’man could be under the circum- 
stances. He was a big, powerful man who 
could easily dispose of the six miserable 
wretches who clung to him. But one must be 
tolerant, forgiving, and merciful. Temper 
must be bridled. One must not make any 
undue clamour in the Lord’s holy temple. | 

“Turn ye the other cheek .. .”” The senior 
deacon, however, was unaware of Dafydd’s 
silent prayers. Wainly he tried to loosen his 
fellow brother’s grip on the pew. 


““ Come, come, Dafydd Rhisiarts. Enough 
of this nonsense have I had.” Once more he 
tried to force away the hands that held the 
pew. Then his patience gave way. With a 
sign to the others he increased his pressure on 
Dafydd’s collar. ‘‘ Now, boys... out with 
him !” ‘ 

They strained and tugged and pulled, but 
Dafydd remained firm as a rock. He was 
immovable, 

Then, a foolish thing happened. With a 
cry of anger and annoyance, Richard Jenkins 
smote Dafydd across the back of the neck with 
his fist. 

“* Turn ye the other .. .”” Dafydd was in the 
act of repeating for the twelfth time when he 
felt some strange inward pressure that raced 
to his head in a hot, furious stream. And 
borne on the crest of the waves of this rushing 
river was a hanner emblazoned with the 
familiar words of the Old Testament: ‘‘ An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 

Without deigning to reason further, Dafydd 
loosened his hold on the seat and with a 
tremey.dous heave of his shoulders jerked the 
unfortunate Richard Jenkins violently into 
the aisle. 

The astonished senior deacon looked be- 


‘wilderingly around and rose painfully to his 


feet. ‘“ Mr. Bowen-Jones, I appeal to you,” 
he cried to the minister, but that worthy again 
remained silent, and removing his spectacles, 
replaced them in a brown leather case, circled 
the set fawr and hurried to the front porch. 

Dafydd was now the raging soldier of the 
Lord, righteous in his wrath. These Philistines 
must be thrown out of the temple. Right and 
left he laid about him and the circle of deacons 
dwindled as, one by one, they fell heavily 
across the floor or smacked resoundingly 
against the pews. 

Bruised and winded, they surrendered to 
the whirlwind and limped erratically in 
procession to the front porch. 

“* Away ! Away with all of you! Defilers 
of the temple !| Philistines ! ’? Dafydd stormed, 
tramping up the aisle, his arms flaying the air. 

Mrs. Lisa Abrahams shrieked. She waved 
her umbrella threateningly and trotted along 
the aisle. ‘‘ Dafydd Rhisiarts, know you 
where you are?’ she shrilled, the umbrella 
poised over Dafydd’s head. 

Dafydd turned, his eyes blazing. 


““ Now ... out with you, woman! Before I 
lose my temper.’”’ He pointed to the door. 
“sé Out ! »” « 


Lisa did not wait to argue. The umbrella 
and the arm that held it aloft, trembled. 
Clasping a hand over her mouth she hastened 
after her brethren. 

Dafydd grunted. He approached the heavy 
oaken door opening into the chapel. Mr. 
Bowen-Jones was already outside, waiting on 
the flagged close. His deacons, their eyes 
fixed fearfully on the advancing Dafydd, made 
a rapid exit, Lisa weeping and wailing in the 
rear. 

Dafydd scowled. He slammed the heavy 
door to. Then, turning, he retraced his steps 
down the aisle and halted before the set fawr.. 

Adjusting the twisted coat collar and 
straightening his tie, he sighed. 

He looked .reverently up at the empty 
pulpit. His eyes closed. 

With a loud ringing voice, he cried to the 
ceiling: ‘‘ I have put down mine enemies. To. 
you, O Lord, I give thanks for the strength 
and wisdom Thou hast given me.” 

Outside, the minister and his deacons 
listened. They .glanced at one another and 
shuddered. 

Lisa Abrahams opened her umbrella and 
the tears on her cheeks were larger than the 
rain drops that began to fall from the angry 
heavens. 
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Now Is The Time 


by Sam Elkin 


OULD IT BE NOW, THEN? HERE IN 
WV iis place with none to witness but 
Mike, the bartender, who sometimes 
sat down with him to talk when business was 


slow ? Mike had a good mind. There was a 
sensitive streak in him and he had an under- 


standing. : 
‘© They want to make trouble, Max,” Mike 
warned. ‘‘I know. I can feel it. They want 


you to make the first move. Why should they 
want to? ”’ 

Max did not answer. He sighed and Mike 
shook his head slowly. 

‘*T ought to throw the bastards out,” he 
said. 

‘“* Please, Mike. Another beer.” Max 
squeezed Mike’s arm. “‘ Please.” And the 
red-faced, bald-headed bartender bit his lip 
and reached for the empty mug. He leaned 
over the table. 

“* Max, they’ll get tired of waiting,” he 
said. 

Max Gutemann settled back. It was all so 
very familiar—this whole scene—the other 
two standing at the bar, the taller one with 
the close cropped hair and bony cheeks and 
wet blue eyes, surly and drunk, sniggering into 
drunken laughter, nudging his companion 
and, every few moments, forming an exag- 
gerated hook nose in mid air. 

The familiarity alone tore at his mind and 
heart. Already he felt the self-conscious prick 
of his full, fleshy nose which bulged at the 


bridge—this physical reminder of a cowardly 
blow many years ago. 

Thinking of that, his thoughts tumbled 
back. Nine years ago. 1934. It was one year 
after Hitler came into power and_ there had 
already appeared on the streets of Germany 
the swaggering gang of stormtroopers. ‘There 
was then, in Nuremberg, a place like this, 
and a bartender, a red-faced, bald-headed. ... 

Mike returned with the mug of beer and set 
it on the table. Max smiled and held out a 
dime which the bartender took and rang up 
in the cash resgister. He did not go back to 
the table, but found a rag and began to dry 
whiskey glasses behind the bar. He watched 
and waited. He did not know why it was 
going to happen, but he knew it would. He 
could tell from the way the two drunks near 
the door were acting, how the tall one curled 
his lips and made those motions in the air 
every time he looked at Max. He knew it was 
strange, too, that for the past three or four 
days they always came in when Max did and 
the tall one always went through the same 
motions, poking his elbow into the other’s 
ribs and laughing and sometimes cursing. 

Mike possessed a rough intuition of human 
life. He knew the temper of the two who 
stood drinking at the bar. But of Max 
Gutemann ... he saw him as a pleasant faced 
man with sombre bruwn eyes and a large, 
powerful body in an ill-fitting dark blue suit. 
He felt in Max a strange man, a shy man who 
came in each evening from work to drink a 
few beers and, perhaps, to talk. Anything 
more he did not know for Max Gutemann, 
never spoke of himself, never of his past life, 
never of a situation in which Mike could tie 
up the tall one at the bar with the thoughtful 
man who drank his beer quietly, then left to 
return the following night always at the same 
time. 
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Remember — Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 
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It develops powers you | 


Mike watched and waited. He did not like 
che quiet that had settled in his saloon, He 
did not like that there were only four of them 
and that no one else had come in and probably 
would not come. He glanced over at Max 
Gutemann and saw him staring dreamily into 
the foaming mug of beer. 

Max Gutemann was thinking of an incident 
that had taken place in the street. 

This was the incident. 

He was returning home from work a few 
days ago when he came upon two boys. One 
was his son. The other belonged to a tall 
burly German with a close cropped haircut. 

The boys were sitting on the curb. They 
were quarrelling. Max would have inter- 
vened, but he heard the German boy say: 

“* VYou’re a Jew, right ?”’ 

iaeviealn 

‘*1’m a German.” 

ce So 2 »> 

‘* Bm better than you.” 

Max listened now. His heart curled over. 
The mémory was in everything he saw and 
did. If he picked up a paper he read of the 
memory. When he went to the movies he 
witnessed the memories in the newsreels and 
always this same dread wormed into his heart. 
Now, on the street, in New York, in America, 
the memory reached his ears. 

He heard his youthful soh say: ‘‘ Who says 
so? Who says you’re better than me?” ’ 

‘* Hitler says so. That’s who. Don’t you 
read the papers ? My father'even says so.”’ 

‘* Who’s Hitler and who’s your father?” 

It was spoken contemptuously, as only a 
boy can say it. Max watched his son—saw 
him as a tall boy with growing strength, felt 
in him something he could not express at the 
moment. Too many other feelings were 
crowding, tumbling through him. 

The German boy arose and kicked the - 
pavement with his toe. 

‘* My father says that Jews are afraid to 
fight. They always run to the bible when 
there’s a fight. He says the Jews don’t have 
any guts.” 

Max Gutemann saw his son leap to his feet. 
He saw his son clench his fists in tight round 
knots. 

“*T got guts,” he heard the boy say. “* You 
want to try them?” 

The two boys stood, facing each other, 
standing, waiting and finally the German boy 
said: ‘‘ Aaaaah, no sense fighting a Jew. Jews 
don’t know how to fight.”’ With this he turned 
and walked off. 

Mixed emotions swept through Max Gute- 
mann. This is a tremendous moment, he 
thought. No one here realises what has just 
taken place. The people pass by and they do 
not know. They have not the faintest idea 
what this means, what it indicates. 

Max Gutemann turned and looked at the 
people hurrying by. His eyes followed them, 
moved around and came to rest just a few feet 
away into the eyes, the wet blue eyes of a tall 
German with a close cropped haircut. 

It brought the memories back. The 
memories came and stood beside his boy and 
pulled his arms and tried to trip him as he 
walked away. For the wet blue eyes had 
seen. They knew. They had memories, too. 
They remembered. The wet blue eyes hard- 
ened. They seemed drunk and wild and cold. 
The cruel mouth said: ‘‘ Well, Jew ?” 

Max Gutemann sat up stiffly. Before him, 
over him across the tahle stood the German. 


Now ? 


Max was not sure. He fingered the handle 
of the beer mug. He watched the bubbles rise 
into the white foam and a corresponding 
scene touched his mind and rang in his ears— 
that of-swishing water against the bow of a 
ship—a ship returning far ‘back and placing 

im under the shading maple trees on 


Frankische Strasser in Nuremberg where he 


sat, quietly drinking beer, watching the people ~ 


pass by, his eyes reaching into their eyes and 
in some he saw the crazy light that Hitler 
had put into them. In others there was a 
sadness, a miserable aching sadness. 

_Max Gutemann in Frankische Strasser. 
Nuremberg, Germany. 1934. Something had 
happened. A brutality was being born in men 
again. Few had recognised its birth. Now 
many feared. The Jews feared, for with them 
‘the brutality began. There were insults first 
with words, then with fists and clubs. A rock 
flung through a window of a Jewish owned 
store. The owner dragged out and forced to 
scrub the street on his hands and knees. The 
Sign-of David painted upon windows and 
pavements and doorsteps and the walls of 
synagogues. Suddenly a Jew cries out and hits 
back. One Jew protests and raises fists and a 
dozen brutes in brown shirts, carrying clubs 
and guns, storm down upon him. Then, in 
the dark of night, homes are invaded and men, 
boys, women and girls are dragged into the 
street, the meu beaten and the women used 
for brutal play. 

Reprisals !_ Reprisals ! they shouted,’ for a 
cowardly Jewish act upon Aryans ! 

““'You have a smart boy, Jew. 
smart boy.” 

“* Well? ** Max Gutemann heard himself 
say. 

The face came closer over the table. ‘‘ I 
wonder-f your son would speak so in Germany. 
Hah, Jew ?”’ 

Out of the corner of his eye Max Gutemann 
saw Mike come around the bar, his red face 
flushed and excited. 

** Listen,”? Mike said to the German. 
** Don’t you start nothing in here. [ll call 
a cop, do you understand ? ” 

But the German pushed Mike away. The 
other one held Mike back. 

How familiar this was to Max Guteman. 
How the familiarity tore into him, stabbed 
‘like a knife in his heart. There had been the 
stormtroopers who stood over him across the 
table on Frankische Strasser and the pro- 
prietor who begged them not to cause trouble. 
But they had pushed him away and the poor 
man was afraid. 

**In Germany your boy would be taught 
to behave. Yes, Jew?” The wet blue eyes 
burned into his and the Stormtroopers had 
laughed and taunted. 

“A Jew. A live Jew. And a healthy one. 

Yes. Too healthy, I think.” 

The fear crept-into him, the poisonous fear 
and he had sat and allowed himself to be 
insulted. 

Then 
Jew. Our 
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Max Gutemamn choked on that memory of 
himself rising and bending down on his knees 
to polish the boots of the Stormtroopers. 
There had been a ringing in his ears, the cry 
of many painful Jewish voices should he 
protest and offer resistance. 

‘* But this is America. And here your boy 
says what he wants. Yes, Jew? Here he 
talks. Ah, but in Germany... .” 

Max Gutemann raised his head. His eyes 

cleared. For the first time he plainly saw the 
face before him. For the first time he felt 
within himself not fear and hatred, but anger 
and hatred. He almost laughed aloud as a 
craziness surged through him and he knew 
he was going to kill this man before him. 
_ It was something that came over him quite 
suddenly. He was going to kill this gleaming 
face before his eyes, this same gleaming face 
he had seen back in Germany, which he should 
have killed then. 

Suppose, then, he had done. what he was 
doing now. Max Gutemann raised the half-filled 
beer mug and brought it down on the end of the 
table. In his hand was a jagged piece of glass. 

Yes. That would have been the reaction. 
The gleaming face would draw back. First, 
surprise. Then disbelief. And suppose he 
would have risen and moved around the 
table. So. Terror would have come into the 
face then. The confidence and the sureness 
and the courage wiped away like: chalk on a 
blackboard. Quite so. 

Max Gutemann heard a voice say: “* My 
God!’ And he glanced at Mike and the other 
man and he saw that Mike was now holding back 
the German’s companion. It was not Mike who 
had spoken. : 

And suppose he would have gone over to 
the cringing Stormtrooper and pulled him 
up by the front of his shirt and gazed deep 
into his eyes to see the fright. Yes, it would 
have been just so. There it was. The paralys- 
ing fright he had seen in the eyes of many 
Jews, which he had also known. No more 
did he hear the cri¢s of many Jewish voices. 
But the memory. was there. The memory was 
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« 
there in the terrorstricken face before him. 

Max Gutemann brought the jagged piece of 
glass high over his head. It poised there for just a 
moment. 4 

For those voices who have cried in darkness, 
he thought. For men you have murdered. 
For women you have slaughtered. For misery 
and pain and suffering you have brought upon’ 
the world. For crimes you can never repay. 

Max Gutemann:struck into the flesh, into the wet 
blue frightened eyes, into the nose with all his might. 

An exhilarance of such overwhelming 
strength spurted through his veins that he 
twisted the jagged piece of glass and saw the 
blood shoot over his hand and clothes. And 
of a sudden he knew that this was the supreme 
moment of his life. This was the one memory 
he would for ever know as truth. It was the 
triumph, the one experience that all the 
moments of his past life had been meant to: 
lead up to. It gave to his life a meaning and 
a purpose he never knew was possible. The 
moment was tremendous and he twisted the 
glass, and twisted and felt it rip through flesh 
and bone and Mike had to use all his strength 
to pull him away from the German who 
crumpled to the floor when released. 

Mike was saying over and over: ‘*I didn’t 
think you would do it. I thought you were 
just scaring him.. I didn’t think you would 
really do it.” 

The companion had fled. Max Gutemann 
dropped the bloody jagged piece of glass from 
his hand. *‘ I’m sorry, Mike, it had to happen 
here,”’ he said. 

Mike shook his head from side to side. Both 
of them looked at the sunken body lying in a 
pool of blood. Mike shivered. Max Gutemann 
was expressionless. 

**T think you had better cail the police,” 
he said. 

But Max Gutemann did not hear. He was 
still feeling this tremendous thing through 
him and he was thinking of a little boy who 
had given him its first indication only a few 
days ago in the street as he was coming home’ 
from work. 
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Aceurate History 


THE MIGHTY YEARS by Iris Morley. 
Peter Davies. 10/6*. 
Reviewed by A. L. Morton 


ISTORICAL NOVELISTS, AS A RULE, ARE 
| content to follow very humbly inthe 

footsteps of the historians. Most of 
them, indeed, are content to pick up a few 
crumbs of period colour to provide a pretty 
background for a familiar tale which could 
have been set just as well in any other age or 
place. Only a minority are seriously con- 
cerned to understand and tell the truth about 
the past, and even in such cases it is a cause 
for thankful surprise if they refer to progressive 
rather than to reactionary historians for their 
facts. 

It would, therefore, be no exaggeration to 
say that no more than half a dozen novels 
have been written in England in our time 
which show a fully scientific understanding of 
the historic process. Miss Morley does do 
this, in The Mighty Years, with its predecessors, 
Cry Treason and We Stand For Freedom, but does 
something more, which makes them, I think, 
unique. She puts forward and maintains a 
new and revolutionary interpretation of an 
important event in our history, the ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion ”’ of 1688. 

We have become accustomed to regard this 
Revolution as the defeat. of a counter-revolu- 
tionary conspiracy which resulted in the 
victory of the great Whig landlords and their 
allies the London merchants. But though this 
view is basically correct it is too simple and 
leaves too many loose ends. Miss Morley, 
approaching the problem from a dialectically 
adequate analysis of all the classes involved, 
succeeds for the first time in explaining all the 
facts and placing in their proper relations many 
details till now obscure. 

Briefly her theory, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, is as follows. Towards the end of the 
reign of Charles II, the oppositiom consisted 
of a variety of forces which continue the 
strands with which we are familiar in the 
earlier Civil War period. At the top, and 
corresponding with Manchester, Essex and the 
“* Presbyterian ”’ party, were the great Whig 
lords and rich merchants, At the other pole 
was a strong movement of the people, corres- 
ponding with and possibly even derived from 
the Levellers. And between the two a ‘‘ Crom- 
wellian,” centrist, group of which Shaftesbury 
was the embodiment. 

Shaftesbury, while no Leveller, was at least 
a serious and determined enemy @f the reaction 
and, like Cromwell, ready to co-operate with 
the Left against both the Crown and the Whig 
oligarchy. Like Cromwell also, he represented 
a formidable middle stratum without which 
the Left could hardly muster sufficient strength 
to act alone. The defeat of Shaftesbury in 
1681 was thus a deadly blow at the whole 
revolutionary movement. It divided the 
Opposition into two parts which were incapable 
gh action and isolated and weakened the 

eit. 


* now reprinting 


Nevertheless, the design was continued and 
when the opportunity came in the next reign 
the Left rose alone, using the name of Mon- 
mouth as rallying point for an insurrection 
which was largely Republican in content if 
not in form. But the Whig grandees, though 
by this time determined to be rid of the 
Stuarts, had no intention of: co-operating 
with a ‘‘ Leveller ’”’ revolt. Consequently the 
rising was deliberately boycotted, with the 
connivance of William of Orange. In fact, 
the defeat of Monmouth was welcomed because 
it was the defeat of the Left and the way was 
then clear for a ‘‘ safe’ revolution of land- 
owners and big business. By defeating Mon- 
mouth, James II actually destroyed his own 
security by removing the last and greatest 
restraint holding back the Whip opposition 
from action. The invitation to William and 
the collapse of the counter-revolution followed 
almost automatically. 

Miss Morley’s earlier books dealt with 
Monmouth: The Mighty Years deals with 
William and the revolution of 1688. If they 
did no more than establish this new interpre- 
tation they would be remarkable. But it must 
be added that they are also technically excel- 
lent novels. There is a real and sensitive 
appreciation of the whole atmosphere of the: 
age, a capacity to present people, fully rounded 
and moving convincingly, a power that gives 
flesh and muscle to the skeleton of fact, a 
passion that forces us to share in the hopes and 
disasters of a revolution which only just 
failed. 

And if her Levellers sometimes talk a little 
more like Leninists than they could ever 
actually have done, this seems to be a justifiable 
device of elucidation, and one. which can claim 
as a precedent the practice of no less a writer 
than William Morris. 


Pioneer Play 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, a radio play 
by Louis MacNeice. Faber & Faber, 6]-. 


Reviewed by Richard Preston 


HE PUBLICATION OF THIS PLAY IS AN 
S| Raneeene landmark in our verse. The 
production by the B.B.C. represented the 
first, and so far the only, attempt made by 
an English poet to write a full-length play in 
verse for the air. Unfortunately I did not 
hear how it sounded in October, 1942, and 
must limit myself to the effect created by 
reading the text while keeping in mind the 
aim of radio-production. 

MacNeice, in his Introduction, discusses 
some of the possibilities and problems of radio 
verse-drama. First, it is drama of disembodied 
voices (which the listener hears in quite 
unmagicked surroundings; that is, without 
the mass-feeling of the theatre or cinema to 
key up response). The audience is the 
“‘ ordinary man,”” who MacNeice rightly says 
must not be assumed to be “‘ as insensitive 
or as emotionally atrophied as is sometimes 
assumed by the intelligentsia. The trouble 
with “‘ ordinary people” is not that they 
have innately bad taste but that they can be 
easily conditioned to admire what is vulgar 
and emotionally false.” (He might have 
added: as a primitive folk; making the most 
lovely pottery; will turn their admiration 
towards discarded petrol cans as superior 
vessels.) 

The ‘‘ordinary man” is in fact quite 
ready to welcome certain forms of design, 


rhythm or fantasy (e.g., Disney); and if the: 


right approach is made he will admire the 
good, the living, instead of the bad, the 
sentimental and false. He can be drawn into 
absorbing poetry as long as he isn’t made too 
aware of what is happening to him; for our 
present society has conditioned him to think 
of poetry as ‘sissy, infantile, difficult or 
irrelevant.” (MacNeice does not ask why the 
poet, so respected in a primitive group, has 
receded in class-society step by step to his 
present futile status—the abysmal gap between 
work and leisure, work and play in its fullest 
sense, that is revealed by this descent; . the 
intolerable class-fissure between workers and 
‘* enjoyers.”’) 

How can we get at this: shy fellow ? 
MacNeice says that first of all we need a 
clarity of story-telling, a directness of 
emotional: statement, a certain largeness of 

concept in competition ‘“‘ with the soviet 
‘ art-cinema rather than with Hollywood or 
the standardised newsreel.’’ He discusses the 
technique—the ways in which radio is more 
free of time and'space even than the cinema; 
in which effects or music can provide the most 
abrupt or daring transitions; in which 
soliloquy can come into its own again before 
the microphone. 

All this has a great measure of good sense, 
such as one expects from MacNeice. In his 
play itself he makes no attempt to exploit 
the poetic bag of tricks he has developed in 
his other verse. He honestly sets out to deal 
with. the theme from a broad and simple 
aspect. A few lyric passages between Doubt 
and: Faith provide the background of inner 
conflict. For the rest we are shown the single- 
thoughted onward drive 
dream in action, its gathering impetus as it is 
apparently baffled by each fresh obstacle, its 
triumphant culmination, and the final pro- 
gress of suceess as the vistas of a vast new 
potentiality open before man. The personal 
struggle is presented only in- Columbus’s 
ruthless treatment of his woman Beatriz. 

There is throughout a workmanlike desire 
to get down to a concrete job of work, a 
desire that one cannot but admire and that 
is unhappily so unlike the pettily wilful 
attitude of so many other contemporary poets. 
For the first time in our generation a verse- 
play achieves a kind of valid objective force, 
a dramatic quality in which one is at no point 
aware of unresolved personal problems of 
the author intruding. 

MacNeice puts aside all fears of seeming 
unsophisticated, and obtains a real breadth, 
the rudimentary basis of a new grand form. 
Not uncorrectly have some critics compared 
the radio production with the work of Mar- 
lowe—if they meant early Marlowe, the 
Marlowe of Tamburlaine. For the breadth is 
gained at a certain large cost. Like Tambur- 
laine, this play is the affirmation of a grand 
new force breaking through the stereotyped 
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of Columbus’s. 


forms of a complacent literary gemeration— 
complacent in its reduction of .world-problems 
to a personal melancholia. And like Tambur- 
laine, it is so busy blasting through that it has 
no time to assemble its elements into a full 
dramatic organism. For this reason it could 
be easily belittled as lacking in essential 
conflicts, but in my opinion would be wrongly 
belittled. It makes the necessary first-start in 
the right way; it clears the ground. It is a 
pioneering work—-infinitely more truly experi- 
mental than all the dabblings in surrealist 
pastiche. 

In a note, MacNeice suggests,that the 
religious content of Columbus’s driving hope 
would be made more basic if a major work of 
art on the subject were to be written. (He 
might as well have said the Freudian content, 
since the impelling imagery* in Columbus’s 
dream, the nippled hill of paradise, could be 
easily interpreted in terms of unconscious 
sexual fantasy.) But that is, I think, incorrect, 
A major work of art might use the subjective 
imagery of Columbus’s aspiration; but it 
would also, in our age, need to deal with the 
social background, its conflicts and_ their 


“refraction within the personality of Columbus. 


It would have to bring out the way in which 
the two aspects, the unconscious imagery 
and the social impulsion, were fused in the 
passionate resolve of action. 

MacNeice seeks to excuse the limitations of 
his method by a thesis limiting verse radio- 
drama in general to the same method—the 
larger-than-life centralisation on a_ single 
clash or surge of movement. I think that here 
he erroneously mistakes the problem facing 
the first works in this genre with the total 
possibilities of the genre. This new drama, 
like the Elizabethan drama, cannot halt at 
Tamburlaine. But the development towards 
Edward II and Faustus, let alone Lear and 
Hamlet, cannot be achieved overnight. The 
Elizabethans, after all, had a comparatively 
unspoiled audience, one largely accustomed 
to folk-forms of lyric and drama. We have 
got to draw in the shy bird who has come to 
regard poetry with class-suspicion if not 
with contempt. 

Columbus does get ahead with that job. It 
boldly tackles the basic issues of , effective 
approach, and experiments ably with_ the 
spacing, the type of diction and rhythm, the 
dynamic transitions, which get this new type 


. of drama across to the ordinary listener. And 


this kind of drama has enormous possibilities 
and can unite cinematic vividness with the 
richer content of the theatre. 

But though it is right that the poet should 
thus actively attempt to bridge the gap and tq, 
understand what he is technically about, the 
activity cannot be all on his side. The fulfil- 
ment of this drama’s hopes must ultimately 
lie in the union of poet and people with 
regard to immediate issues. I mean, the 
people must be actively seeking a fuller life, 
seeking-to gain that control of their own lives 
which will mean an increasing leisure, a vital 
concern with culture. 

As things are, the poet is in the sad state 
of having to ‘‘ bring’ culture to the masses 
when he sets out to work through such a 
medium as the B.B.C. He has to attempt to 
rouse them to want a fuller life before he can 
begin to utter in anything like completeness 
the conflicts and harmonies developed by 
that wanting. That is why, if one accepts the 
given situation and then starts out to find 
what one can do about it, MacNeice seems to 
me to have done the right thing. The develop- 
ment into a full-grown radio verse-drama will 
come about by a complex interaction of such 
attempts with the changing outlook of the 
‘ordinary man,’ as the social struggle 


draws him more and more into an active’ 


relation to politics, to society as a whole. 
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No Surrender 


An article on Children’s Rhymes in Northern Ireland 


by Leslie Daiken 


The author of this article is an Irishman, a poet, and a schoolmaster. He ‘has edited an 
anthology of Irish Poetry called Goodbye, Twilight; his Shamrocks for Mayakovsky 


published in last November's issue, probably caused more favourable comment than any 


other poem ever published by us; and he is at present working on a book on Children’s Rhymes. 
Here, he has managed to play each of his three roles, the Irishman, the poet, and the school- 


master, at one and the same time. 


IRST THE CROCUS, THEN THE STORMCOCK 
Paineing in the face of'bleak driving rain, 

and it is another March. March with its 
change of mood and change of music: a dryer 
wind, some American soldiers whistling some- 
thing about the heart of Texas, the smell of 
wet moss, then across all this.comes the yip 
and yell of rival mobs of school kids, each 
challenging the other with a rowdy provoca- 
tive jingle. For March means more daylight, 
and more daylight means more fight. 

Classes are dismissed. Another school day 
is over. Grak books and schoolbags: clutch 
cap and strong weapons: out of the bastille, 
and helter-skelter, hell for leather down the 
road, all within the dying echo of the final 
bell. 

Ringing the bell! That’s one motif in a 
savage seasonal ritual which the clangings of 
global war has not eclipsed. For here is the 
Ulster countryside. Whatever is preached 
about man’s inhumanity to man, it is a fact 
that never was mangey whippet, stray ass or 
goat pelted and goaded by village louts with 
as much vehemence as is poured into the 
sectarian rhymes with which, in the northern 
countryside, boy traditionally abuses boy. 

The Pope, The Devil, Hellfire, Bell—these 
are keynotes of a vendetta that persists more 
frantically than the tum-ti-tum-ti doggerel 
itself: 

One two three four five six seven 

All good Papists go to heaven 

When the Divil rings the bell 

All good Papists go to hell ! 
Even south of the border, that used to be the 
opening parley for a scrap. It called forth the 
recognised war-cry from the opposite camp. 
There is no code for these free-for-all beltings, 
no pattern, no line-up. It is entirely a matter 
of blitzkrieg in fulmination ! Who gets in the 
first blast can withstand the shock of an 
counterblow. But can he? For often, as 
noticed in Limerick, the sting was in the 
tailpiece: 

Proddy Woddy, mng the bell 

Call the Soupers down to Hell ! 
Memories, h-s-, of the famine years, of the 
soup kitchens, keep bright the flicker of a 
youthful religious war in miniature. Some- 
times a caustic theological bark would 
accompany suci: an attack upon a minority: 

Proddy, Proddy, on the wall 

A half a loaf will do yiz all 

Protestant Dogs lepped over the hob 

For a bit o’ mate on Good Frideh ! 

(Carlow & Wicklow.) 
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Children don’t ke cowards, and in ail 
parts of the country they show a like attitude 
to a quality meriting their contempt :— 

Cowardy cowardy custard ~ 

Three bags of mustard 

One for you and one for me 

And one for cowardy custard. 
or, 

He who fights and runs away 

Will live to fight another day— 
—although as a sensible guerilla tactic it were 
highly commendable in present-day warfare ! 

At other times a Stoic article of faith 
prevails in the face of terrible provocation :— 

Sticks and stones may break my bones 

But names can nev-er hurt me. . 
Yet the facts point to the contrary. Many’s 
the warped mind that is passed on with’ a 
black eye or bleeding nose in the process of 
moulding this folklore of the Black North, 
charged with bigotry from the very lullaby 
to the funeral oration. 


RE THESE CLASHES FOSTERED DELIBERATELY? 
Not nowadays so much. But they are 
certainly looked forward to with excite- 
ment and relish. Usually, at the moment 
when the school bell dings ‘‘ finish”? to the 
scholars’ internment, from another school, 
scarce a mile off, and from the opposite 
direction, comes the enemy onrush. The place 
of contact, or rather of impact, has a tradition 
about it too. A bridge by a lonely cross-roads; 
the V-bend of a hilly path, or the T-bend of a 
boreen. Any grand-dad will point them out 
to you. Any village uncle thinning enough 
on top to play ‘‘ do-ye-remember,”’ or ‘‘Lord- 
be-wid-th’ Oul-Times, Billy,’ will get more of a 
tonic from his boyhood battles than in all the 
dog-eared pages of the De Bello Gallico. 
Quickness of wit matches depth of anger in 
rural Ireland, so that every polemic has 
whetted a counter-rhyme, ever on the ti 
of the tongue. It matters not whether (a) is 
one side or the other, there will always be a 
riposte to hand, for example, (b) :— 
Catty, Catty, go to Mass 
Riding on the Devil’s ass, 
When the Devil rings the bell— 
All good Catties go to Hell ! 
( Waterford.) 
and (b) :— 


Proddy, woddy, blue-guts, 

Never said a prayer; 

Catch him by the left leg 

And haul him down the stair ! 
(Dublin.) 


This subtle reference in (b) to the boasted 
blue blood of the Protestant Ascendancy class 
in the South (themselves often conspicuously 
bad churchmen) is an excellent illustration of 
the semi-obscure meaning which requires 
patient research on the part of the folklorist 
in order to excavate it entirely. ’ 

In districts out of touch with Orangeism, 
sectarian rhymes have a more abstract ring. 
Here is a couplet from an outlandish spot in 
South Galway where the actual occurrence of 
a ‘* Prod’? was quite a rarity: © 
Ashes to ‘ashes, and dusht to dusht.. . 

Shure if God don’t have ye, the Divil musht !. 

A Rabbelaisian note occasionally creeps 
into these jingles, expressing little else: 

Protestant Dick went up the stick 

To fetch a load of hay 

He let a f- behind the cart 

And blew the hay away. 

(Omagh, Co. Tyrone.) 

North of the Erne a mythos as deep-rooted as 
jungle magic pervades this balladry of 
sectarian strife. Most common is the Sloother, 
Slaughter formula, heard among schoolboys 
everywhere, and drawing forth the inevitable 
retort: 


(a) 


Sloother, slaughter, holy wat-er 
Scatter the Papishes every one 
And if that doesn’t do 
We'll cut them in two 
And make them lie ondher the Or- 
ange and Blue. 
(b) 
Up a long ladder, down a short rope 
To hell wid King Billy and God Bless 
the Pope, , 
And if that doesn’t do 
We'll cut Aim in two 
And send him to hell with the Red 
White and Blue ! 
Look at this jingle. ‘Could defensive argument 
be more uncompromising ? 
The Protestant Church we do deny, 
*Tis built on-a bad foundation. 
It’s like a sandy rock 
Goin’ headlong for damnation ! 
Could a spirit of intransigance, out of the 
‘,nouths of babes, be more tersely echoed ? 
The Orange goose and the Papish gander. 
Ta Hall with the Pope—and No Surrender ! 
Variations do not always stagnate. They 
renew themselves with every generation of 
kids. These, for example, I got last winter 
in remote parts of Counties Fermanagh and 
Tyrone: 
My Granny was a Doherty 
She was the stuff 
She hunted the Papishes 
Through Gulladough. 
or, 
If I had a ha’penny 
D’you know what I’d do 
I’d buy a rope to hang the Pope, 
O that’s what I would do. 
or, again, 
Here’s to King William 
He stands in the river 
With a knife in his heart 
And a fork in his liver 
That he mayn’t die 
Nor nobody kill him 
Till he goes to hell 
For the Divil to mill him ! 
For the Divil to mill him has the real racy 
Northern touch about it. 
Feeling is inflamed, not in the classroom, but 
out-of-doors and out of school hours in the 
1ollowing way. Scene, an alleyway in off the 
parapet of the town bridge. On the bridge sit 
a few Protestant boys, dangling their legs. 
‘From the lane arises a noisy chorus like some 
primitive incantation, the words being half- 
drowned by a war whoop: 


Three B-men sitting on a well 
Up came three Papishes and knocked 
them down to hell. 
Advance a gang of Catholic boys to the 
attack. Defenders jump off the bridge 
shouting in chorus: 
Twenty-four Papishes sitting round a well 
Along came one Orangemen and _ kicked 
them all to hell 
When hell’s gates were opened, the Divil 
let a roar: 
““Such a pack of Papishes I’ve never 
seen before ! ” 
Many’s the cut leg and swollen face that 
follows the encounter. 


\WJHENEVER THE CRUDITY (A COMMONPLACE 

of all doggerel born of a blind fury) gives 
place to a thought-out satire, the results can 
be quite funny. A popular chant of long- 
standing usage is the following, a kind of skit 


The tum-ti tum-ti tum tum tum metre is found 
all over Europe and America. Children hove 
its rhythmic stress and strain, and it is fascinat- 
ing to study how traditional nursery songs 
survive in this metre, and words change while 
the structure remains. Everybody knows 
Nebucadnezzar the King of the Jews, and the 
sectarian parody that it inspired: 

Holy Moses, King of the Jews 

Bought his wife a pair of shoes 

When the shoes began to wear 

Holy Moses began to swear. 

When the shoes were quite worn out 

_ Holy Moses began to shout. 

It, in its turn gave rise to the riposte phrased 
in the jargon secretly enjoyed by the provoked 
minority, and in the very same metre! ‘Truly a 
compelling tribute to the magical power of 
rhymed incantation: 

Yashka Pandra ligged in drerd 

Shmaiss in toches vee a ganse ferd. 


An Interrupted Fight 
This oil-painting by Mulready, a County Clare artist, 1s at present in the Limerick Art 
Collection. Mulready’s work is almost as little known in his own country as it is outside tt. 
At a time when nineteenth century painters were aping the English genteel schools of 
fashion, he alone interpreted a native genius for realism in the everyday subjects about him. 


on the Roman ritual, born of a terrible 
ignorance: 
O Holy Father I’ve come to confess. 
Well, my child, what’s your disthress ? 
O Holy Father, I’ve killed the cat. 
Well my dear child, you’ll suffer for that. 
O Holy Father, what’ll it be ? 
Fifty years in Pur-ga-three ! 
O Holy Father, that’s too much. 
Oh, my child, it couldn’t be such. 
But, Holy Father ... ’twas a Protestant cat. 
Then, my dear child, you’ll get off, for that! 
Echoes of Nursery Rhymes, their cadences 
and their rhythmic stress, creep into several 
jingles. Thus, Goosey Gander and Ten Little 
Nigger-Boys have been used as\a framework 
for rhymes already quoted. Ragtime got 
mixed up in others, as it did in all folk litera- 
ture of the early twentieth century: Yankee 
Doodle is obviously at the back of this anti- 
Protestant jingle: 
Sir Edward Carson had a cat 
He set it on the fender 
And every time it caught a rat 
It shouted NO SURRENDER ! 


W. A. Rodgers, writing recently in The 
New Statesman, made some astute observations 
on the complementary character of Northern 
Protestant and Northern Catholic. ‘* The 
barrier between the two is a triple one of 
religion, race and class, all coincident. It 
separates Catholic from Protestant, Gael from 
Scot, poor from rich. It operates from birth 
to death. It means two different sets of 
schools, two sorts of education, two kinds of 
employer, two conditions of labour. Each 
group segregates itself. In every Ulster town 
one finds a Catholic quarter, and always it is 
the poorer one. .. .” ; 

Always it is the poorer one. The economic and 
class factor entered into the doggerel also, for 
was it not only a comfortable citizen who 
could sport a timepiece across his paunch ? 

King William is a gentleman 

He wears a watch an’ chain 

The Pope he is a beggarman 

And he lives on Inja meal. 
(pronounced Tudorwise, i.e. male) 

The Christian Brothers run a very efficient 
school in an Ulster town where I worked. 


__ In this connection it is of'interest to quote 
from Sean QO’ Casey’s autobiography so as 
fully to appreciate the fact that youngsters, 
however much they may seem, to the adult 
eye, to be engrossed in their games and 
squabbles, are at the same time acutely aware 
of the peculiarity or ‘‘ otherness”? in the 
faith of their playmates: 

“*. .. Count me out if it’s goin’ to be Ball In 
The Decker,” said Touhy. ‘‘—An’ me, if it’s 
goin’ to be Duck In The Grawnshee,” 
grumbled Kelly. 

**__Let Casside choose, then,”’ said O’Hal- 
loran; ‘‘ an’ for the sake o’ the game, we'll 
fall in with whatever he chooses. Hands over 
your hearts, and promise ye’ll abide by what- 
ever he says.” 

The Catholic boys got a thrill in playing 
with a protestant. All the things promised 
by the church to them were far away from 
him. They stared With interest at the look 
of fear and wonder that came into his face 
whenever they crossed themselves. . . .”” 


(I Knock at the Door.) 


O, TO SUM UP, IN PERHAPS A MORE SERIOUS 

strain. Singsong, being the most primordial 
expression of group-speaking ‘as an agency, 
has persisted, just’as language has persisted. 
It appears to have become the one vehicle 
common to most of the languages of Europe, 
through which all those prejudices transmitted 
by teachers, by parents and by pastors have 
been re-cast into a metrical form pleasing to 
children and adapted to the brevity of their 
passion for scorn. 

The innocent Derisive Factor in children’s 
street rhymes springs from a spontaneous 
pleasure closely allied to the psychological 
origins of laughter, and not necessarily from 
any well of natural sadism. Poking fun at an 
adversary holds a very strong basic appeal for 
children, perhaps because they are too young 
to conceive of a total warfare or too innocent, 
mostly, for extending torment into its more 
refined stage of torture. It ig mainly children 
with a domestic unhappiness overshadowing 
their lives who resort to deliberate brutality. 

But the function of sectarian rhyme has a 
more sinister aspect. In the armoury of 
imperial government, division through, just as 
before, conquest, is a formal technique: and 
the weapon most persistently and successfully 
used by a ruling-class in order to prevent any 
fusion of political differences between minority 
sections of a populace has been the perpetua- 
tion of religious bigotry and racial bias from 
generation to generation. Upon such friction 
very often rests the very engine of power 
indispensable to a ruling class. Hence, in the 
popular songs and ballads of a subjected 
group is the most natural place to find 
ideological expression of antcestral (both 
racial and denominational) prejudice. 

Where, more likely then, to meet polemical 
verses than in the uncensored jingles of 
children, who, returning from school to their 
hearths and homes, imitate by the roadside 
those gestures: of hatred and intolerance 
learned from the examples of their parents, or 
indulge in a parochial feud with all the 
mimetic force and intuitive love for dranfa 
that characterises the child’s mind when 
excited ? Children first hear about Good and 
Evil from grown-ups; at their firesides; from 
the pulpits: the rostrums; the confraternity 
platforms; between the lesson in catechism— 
and the tolling of the bell that signals an end 
to a boring curriculum, the diabolic hour of 
study—and ushers in the celestial,era of “‘a 
fine bloody scrap” ! 

. .. Or little children playing with bave feet 
Upon the sand of some ebbed shore in Connacht, 
... Things young and happy... 

And I have gone upon my way—sorrowful. 
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Comrades in Hull 
by Frances Moore 


Your quiet hearth’s an outpost of to-morrow. 


Here comradeship to each our need returns, 
joy to our joy, and comfort to our sorrow. 


This rich integrity of man and wife, 

base of your brood’s security, 

this human comradeship, shall be 

part of to-morrow’s commonplace of life. 


But to-day, to-day, 

like a promise, a faith, 

a red flag on the wind’s breath, 
like silver trumpets’ bray, 

for a sure hope, a new way, 

on your kind hearth we guess 
to-morrow’s nobleness, 


This Was The Man 
by Sid Chaplin 


This was the man 

You made a 

Bookies’ bid: 

Frayed trousers 

And a cloth cap 
Slouched at a corner-end, 
Weed with a woodbine. 


He fought his war 
Before you saw 
Searchlights cutting 
The night skies, or 
Bombs blasting 

Your greasy glory. 

He was a casualty 
Before nineteen-thirty. 


He saw seven shipyards 
Rusting, 

Grass in the pityards 
Thrusting, 

While he was a weed: 
This was the man. 


He saw the country 
Slide to certain doom, 
But rolled up his sleeves, 
Being of her womb, 


Forgetting the thousand slights, 

He gave his hands 

And made us bands 

Of steel, giving his lusty sons, 

Where you had rust 

And drifting dust. 

Good for you it’s not his way to whine, 
But work, 

When work is England’s want. 

This was the man, 


Remember him ? Or is your memory dim ? 


For he remembers you— 
Etched on his mind with acid. 


Do not be deceived, 

The lies you weaved 

Are tangled in his hopes, 

And from that tangled skein 

He’s plaiting hempen ropes. 
Substance and steel and shadow-play, 

Sinewed stronger is this man to-day. 


Ballad for Britons 


by Paul Potts 


(Extracts from the script of the C.W.S, documentary 
film produced by Verity, directed by Max Munden.) 


He speaks a kind of truth who has the love to see 
Beyond the reach of history’s searching eye 

O Wheatfields play a symphony of your golden sheaves 
To those who were hung 

By the neck until dead 

Under a blazing Saxon sun, 

Because they tried to save the farm 

For those who grew the wheat. 

But wait. 


For some things that men have done 

Upon this island an) 

Give permission to a worker in a factory in Detroit 

Yes, toa Russian soldier wounded in a German prison camp 
To shove their hats at a more human angle 

And to walk with steadier step. 


What do you know of history 

Who talk of kings and queens 

History is how Mister Brown. 

Earned the money that Mrs. Brown 

Paid for the soap and the soup and the cheese 
That day that Queen Elizabeth 

Went riding through the lanes of Devonshire 
To knight Sir Francis Drake. 


Our poets, philosophers, preachers and rebels 
Were sparks struck from movements of ordinary people 
The movements of people, their eyes on the stars. 


John Ball was one of those sparks 
He was a catholic priest in the middle ages: 
Harry Pollit is one of those sparks 


‘And he is a communist agitator to-day. 


This is not treason, this uniting to be free 

This is the song of the English poor. 

Listen to its rhythm dancing 

Through great John Bunyan and Keir Hardie 
Through Robert Owen and John Maclean 
Through William Morris of everyone’s fame 
Down to the doorstep of our own:days 

When it spoke through John Cornford 

In a field, in Spain. _ 

‘Through evéry unrecorded murmur of protest 
Of any unknown worker any where. 

Just as much as through the Miltons and the Shelleys 
It grew until its rhythm was louder than Niagara 
It’s taller than St. Paul’s cathedral 

It’s broader than the River Thames 

It’s more beautiful even than a child 

Trying to light a penny candle with a star 

It started as a whisper in some little Essex field. 
And came laughing down the ages 

To fallin step with you, 

In the Mile End Road to-day. 


John Bunyan: 


Prophet of the Dispossessed 


by Fack Lindsay 


The author of this article, with his full-length biography of 
Bunyan and his novel, 1649, was the first to draw attention to 
the great significance of the revolutionary thinkers and leaders 
of Cromwellian days to our days. His work was Jollee by _ - o 
such important books as Professor Woodhouse’s collection of 
texts of that time, Puritanism and Liberty. In this article 
he points to the important part Bunyan has always played in 
giving voice to the deepest aspirations of the English dispossessed. 


"HERE ARE LOTS OF REASONS WHY IT IS 

worth while to have another look at 

Bunyan’s work. Not the least is that even 
the shallowest consideration of it knocks 
on the head the false antithesis of propaganda 
and art, under which we now labour. Bunyan 
was the most frankly propagandist ofimportant 
seventeenth century writers; he was also the 
most experimentally effective, the most 
fruitfully daring in enriching literary tech- 
nique and opening up new lines of expression. 

His father was a tinker, his grandfather 
was a chapman. The family came of good 
Bedfordshire yeoman-stock which had lost the 
land. He was born in 1628, and was just old 
enough in 1644, the year that his mother and 
sister died, to enlist or get impressed into the 
Parliamentary Army. (Bedford was solidly 
anti-royalist.) During the Civil War he was 
mainly on garrison duty at Newport Pagnell. 
Without a doubt this was the experience that 
fertilised the sensitive mind of the village lad. 
For years he heard the fierce arguments of 
therevolutionarysoldiers, questioning authority 
in all shapes. As Clement Walker wrote in 
rage of the Independents :— 

‘They have cast all the mysteries and 
secrets of government before the vulgar, and 
taught the soldiery and the people to look 
into and ravel back all governments to the 
first principles of nature. 
Disbanded, he came home with a wife, to 

take up tinkering. In Grace Abounding he 
records with intense subtlety his spiritual 
struggle, his' wrestling with the basic issues of 
the day in religious idiom, his torment over 
the birthright sold for a mess. of pottage. 
With an intellectual skill and insight un- 
parallelled at that date he defines the shifting 
grip of his internal struggle, and his desperate 
efforts to find the point of rest that would 
deliver him from the terror of madness; 
something outside himself that was steadfast, 
what he would call the conviction and 
operation of Grace. 

He found this serenity in a group of old 
women chatting of God in the street of sun- 
light at Bedford. He found the point through 
which he could release his enetgy that yearned 
for unity, for brotherly action in a cause 


directed against the sanctions of the world. 
He joined the Free Church and became a 
passionate preacher of liberty. 

The story of his struggle, which was also 
the struggle of the poor and oppressed of 
Bedford, is one of the most gallant stories in 


‘history. Nothing deflected him or his group. 


They testified against the ‘‘ Law” despite 
Many years in jail, fines, persecution, confisca- 
tion of goods, which came on them with the 
Restoration. Out of that struggle were born 
the great books of Bunyan. 


| wish to make two points about them here. 

First, the way in which they played a 
central part in the creation of the class- 
discipline of the English masses during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the cruci- 
al time when those masses were building the mod- 
ern world, swinging history forever away fromits 
feudal bases and making possible the machin- 
ery of a classless society. Without that 
tremendous sense of dedication, of crucifixion 
to the world, of sacrificial passage through a 
pilgrimage of torments into the distant city 
of plenty, 
sustained their historical role. Bunyan, more 
than anyone ‘else, provided the idiom, the 
stimulus, the understanding that made this 
great feat possible. 

The Pilgrim wandering towards his goal 
along the road of danger and terror with his 
burden on his back is Bunyan tinkering along 
the dark roads, the Chilterns bright with 
summer promise in’ the distance. He is the 
English masses, their symbol heartening them 
onwards through all the sloughs and storms 
of history. He resists the accursed Law in the 
name of the Pure Law of Liberty, Grace, the 
bond and intuition of human unity that can 
make no compact with iniquity, the class- 
world. 

The form is allegory, but the material is 
realistic. ‘The persons and events come 
straight from the world that Bunyan knew, 
the world that his readers recognised as 
theirs. The trails and temptations of the 
Pilgrim are those of the dissenters who had 
set themselves against the State and its 
ideological expression in the State Church. 


the masses could never have _ 


And burning through the tale is the revolu- 
tionary zeal of the New Model Army, the 
clash of arms now, become metaphors of the 
spiritual combat. With unfaltering clarity 
and power the tale of defiance to the death 
is recorded. Faithful is, tried in the court: 
whose justice Bunyan knew so well in hi 
own suffering experience. 

They therefore brought him out, tc 
do with him according to their law. 
and first, they scourged him, then they 
buffeted him, then they lanced his flesh 
with knives; after that, they stoned him 
with stones, then pricked him with their 
swords, and, last of all, they burned him to 
ashes at the stake. Thus came Faithful to 
his end. 

Not a word more. It is supreme art. 


nd that brings me to my second point, the 
great artistic achievement of Bunyan. 
This working class propagandist reaches 
depths and heights beyond the ken of the 
literary men of his time. He was one of the 
greatest innovators in the whole history of 
literature. Because he was so closé to the 
people, so close to the profound historical 
changes in which he took an active part. 
He was the first man to write direct narra- 
tive prose of a realistic type. With him the 
Novel is born, as distinct from the mixture of 
romance-forms and picaresque anecdotes 
that had previously made up narrative. His 
style is derived from common speech, not 
from the Bible; its tradition is that of the 
popular medieval preachers with their homely 
metaphors and speech-rhythms, their allegoris- 
ing method closely related to common life. 
(We know of one puritan preacher, Thomas 
Adams, who in 1612 was preaching at 
Willington, only half an hour’s walk from 
Elstow, and whose sermons were in the true 
medieval vein.) His Grace Abounding is the 
first full modern work of psychological 
analysis, capable of depicting the structure 
and movement of inner conflict relating it to 
situation. His Holy War (which has as its 
substance the struggle of Bedford Corporation 
against Charles I]’s attempt at absolutism) is 
the first- collective novel. His Mr. Badman 
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(if one cuts out the moralising passages) is 
already pure Defoe in its clear and decisive 
grip on character and typical episode. 

A glance at his narrative style will show its 
great innovatory virtue, its tense simplicity, 
the way in which the rise and the fall of the 
rhythm, the diverse pulls and strains, echo 
the’ emotional sense. It owns a sensitive 
objectivity capable of all effects, from those 
of the simplest incident to those of extreme 
dramatic tension. No previous prose writer 
possessed these qualities of style. 

There are two main aspects in his style, 
which are unified by the common element of 
simplicity and directness. On the one hand 
is the heroic statement, profoundly poetic and 
sharp as a call to action that bites into the 
nnermost core: 

I once again, as before, from the top 
of Shenir and Hermon, as now from the 
lions’ dens, from the mountains of the 
leopards, do look yet after you all, greatly 
longing to see your safe arrival into the 
desired haven. I thank God upon every 
remembrance of you; and rejoice, even 
while I stick between the teeth of the lions 
in the wilderness. 

That comes from the preface to Grace Abounding 
which, like The Pilgrim’s Progress, was written 
amid the grime and gloom of prison. 

On the other hand is his normal narrative 
style, with its precise nervous eddies of 
rhythm, in which modern prose is founded. 
Take, for example, pthis passage which tells of 
two women knocking at a door and consider 
héw differently, how thinly, with generalised 
gesture and without the delicate fusion of 
verbal rhythm and described movement, any 
previous writer would havé treated the same 
subject :— 

Wherefore, methoughtI saw Christiana and 
Mercy, and the boys, go all of them up to 
the gate: to which when they were come, 
they betook themselves to a short debate, 
about how they must manage their calling 
at the gate, and what should be said unto 
himthatdidopen to them: soit wasconcluded, 
since Christiana was the eldest, that she 
should knock for entrance, and that she 
should speak to them that did open,. for 
the rest. 

So Christiana began to knock, and, as 
her poor husband did, she knocked and 
knocked again. But instead of any that 
answered, they all thought that they heard 
as if a dog came barking upon them; a dog 
and a great one too: and this made the 
women and children afraid. Nor durst they 
for a while knock any more, for fear the 
mastiff should fly upon them. Now, there- 
fore, they were greatly tumbled up and 
down in their minds, and knew not what to 
do. Knock they durst not, for fear of the 
dog; go back they durst not, for fear the 
keeper of the gate should espy them as they 
so went, and should be offended with them, 
At last, they thought of knocking again, 
and knocked more vehemently than they 
did at first. Then said the keeper of the 
gate, ‘‘ Who is there?”’ So the dog left 
off to-bark, and he opened unto them. 
Bunyan was the voice of the Nonconformists 

in their vast constructive work of advancing 
production into secure mastery of nature. 
We cannot blame them for the cruelties and 
oppressions that accompanied industrialism. 
In seeking to moralise the process, they did 
indeed end by sanctifying it; but we distort 
the inner meaning of Nonconformity if we see 
only that sanctifying side. 


Deepest of all, driving on into the future, 
was the glow and fire of Grace; and the 
hope of an effective bond of human unity 
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always burned in the concept of Grace, even 
if sometimes fitfully. That light of Grace 
shone into distant places, into dreams that no 
class society could finally satisfy. To under- 
stand the English masses, to realise the warm 
heart of English Radicalism—in so many 
ways linked up with dissent—one must go 
back to Bunyan. Only by grasping the infer 
meaning of dissent can we realise the traditions 
of struggle and acceptance so deeply rooted in 
the English masses. Unless we grasp the 
historical residue of dissent, we cannot enter 
into those masses even now when the hills of 
fellowship, the Chilterns floating delectably 
in a mist of summer plenty, can at last be 
reached and the Birthright actualised. 

Thus begins the dream of the pilgrim. A 
poor man stands facing the world that has 
dispossessed him, and asks a question. 
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As I walked through the wilderness of 
this world, I lighted on a certain place 
where was a den; and-I laid me down in 
that place to sleep; and as I slept I dreamed 
a dream. I dreamed and behold, I saw a 
man clothed with rags, a book in his hand, 
and a great burden upon his back. I 
looked and saw him open the book and read 


therein; and as he read, he brake out‘ with | 


a lamentable cry, saying, 
‘* What shall I do?” 
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Theatre 


St. Marrin’s THEATRE 
Rest” byEmlyn Williams. 


_ Reviewed by George Raymond 


HAT DID YOU THINK OF ‘THE 
W/ incidental music ? ” I asked a fellow 
dramatic critic who is also a popular 
broadcaster, as we left St. Martin’s Theatre 
after seeing “‘ The Druid’s Rest.” 

He gave me a startled look and replied: 

“To tell you the truth, old man, I’m 
impervious to that sort of thing.’? — 

That is the answer that you would get from 
ninety-five per cent. of British theatre-goers. 
_In fact, to refer to the noises that go on during 
the intervals of our plays as ‘‘ incidental 
music ”’ at all is a misnomer. ‘‘ Accidental ” 
music would be a very much truer description 
since it is usually decided by what gramophone 
records the man who hires the amplifier 
happens to possess. 

Incidental music no more exists in our 
modern theatre than does the ‘team ” 
actor whe according to Mr. Agate has taken 
the place of the “‘ great” actor. You cannot 
have team actors without acting teams— 
that is to say, permanent companies—and you 
cannot have incidental music until plays are 
considered as a whole and everything that 
happens during a performance, including the 
music, is made incidental to it. 

Take what goes on at St. Martin’s Theatre. 
During the intervals a brightly turned out 
young woman clambers into the orchestra pit, 
fixes the audience with a permanent grin and 
begins to prod a grand piano. She has the 
TUM-reeE-tee style of the ‘‘ What-a-clever- 
little-girl-am-1-look-look-look ’’ school which 
‘has discovered that sharp contrasts of loud and 
soft notes attract attention. 

She plays the ‘* Warsaw Concerto ’’ and 
popular dance numbers with dash and aplomb 
apparently with the idea that since the 
audience hears these pieces every day in 
restaurants and over the radio they would be 
lonely if they had to do without them for a 
couple ofhours. At any rate that is a plausible 
explanation; for they certainly had nothing 
to do with ‘*‘ The Druids Rest *’ which was set 
in Wales at the beginning of the century. 

So to an irritatingly insistent style was added 
music that was not only irrelevant but 
inappropriate. 

Does this matter? Yes, because it meant 
that the actors had to rebuild the illusion 
that they Had created every time the curtain 
went up. This is a process which does not 
affect the actors only but requires a definite 
effort on the part of the audience. By the time 
the third act had arrived they were no longer 
prepared to make that effort and sat back to 
look at the play instead of letting themselves 
go with it. 

The final stroke of our lady with-a piano 
came with the National Anthem. I do not 
often hear this solemn conclusion to our 
dramatic festivities. By what Hazlitt. has 
called ‘‘ an emanation of the generosity of the 
Managers ”’ dramatic critics are given gang- 
way seats. This means that while lesser 
mortals, finding themselves corralled by nose- 
powdering your women, have to clap the 
actors, for want of something better to do, 
we are already legging it to the Tube station. 
On this occasion, however, my companion, 
having mislaid a glove, I had to wait to 
search for it. 

I am no great lover of ‘‘ God Save The 
King.”’ As a piece of music I find it uninspir- 
ing, or rather, to be quite frank, plain dull. 


“Tur Drui’s 


' Its lyric seems to me to be quite out of keeping 


with our day and age. I am prepared’ to 
support any project for us to take a leaf out 
of the Soviet Union’s book and get a new 
National Anthem. But never have I thought 
it funny. It was therefore a new experience 
for me to hear it presented with such a 
giggling emphasis that a burst of laughter 
followed its final chord. 

Such virtuosity and individuality deserves 


to be rewarded but is out of place in incidental 


music. 

The play ? Oh, yes, If you take a lord who 
shaves off his moustache in order that, like 
the prince in the fairy tale, he may go among 
his people; if you have him with startling 
originality assume the name of Smith, and 
make the time just that at which the whole 
of our national police force is searching for 
the most notorious of that name, he who 
murdered the Brides in the Bath; if you 
choose as your leading character a boy of. 
twelve with a ‘* too powerful imagination ’’; 
if you get Mr. Emlyn Williams to write and 
set it in the Wales that exists in the minds of 
those who only milkmen know—you have a 
certain success. 

You have all that and more in ‘‘ The 
Druids Rest.”’ Both as director and author 
Mr. Emlyn Williams does not miss a single 
trick. It was in fact the completest Grand 
Slam I have ever seen, and would have 
been very much more exciting if there had 
been even one moment at which Mr. Williams 
had appeared to have over-bid his hand. 

It being unusual for actors to have such 
craftsmanlike material to work on, all of 
these enjoyed themselves hugely. 

A maxim of criticism is that no play should 
be criticised for not doing something which it 
never set out to do. I wish, however, Mr. 
Williams would forget that there is a West 
End Theatre and cut out all this nonsense 
about an English lord and a murderer Smith, 
and give us a play about the struggle to win 
the Eisteddfod, a plot just touched on in 
“*'The Druid’s Rest,’ a play about Welshmen 
and Welsh life, do for Wales in fact what 
Synge did for Treland. Not only the West 
End of London jsut all the world would go to 
such a play. 


Antony Tudor 
by Francis Steuben 


(An Englishman brings new vitality 
to American Ballet). 


ALLET IS BREAKING NEW GROUND ON 

Broadway this season. First, Antony 

Tucor, the Englishman associated with 
the American Ballet Theatre, is further proving 
that in him ballet has acquired a genuine 
successor to the great choreographic genius of 
the past generation, Fokine. Then, too, ballet 
has succeeded in bringing Broadway around. 
Whereas formerly only an occasional lapse 
into good taste on a producer’s part gave the 
ballet people an opportunity to enter the 
Broadway market, this season marks a high 
point in their employment. 

And finally, the American Concert Ballet 
is pioneering on new if slightly less spectacular 
territory. For it is producing ballet sim >ly—— 
without benefit of one hundred-piece orches- 
tras, the ‘‘ Met ”’ horseshoe, or Salvador Dali 
decor. More than that, the company is 
giving young American dancers an oppor- 
tunity to choreograph and present original 
works (prohibitive in the established ballet 
companies where production is mounted at 
the cost of thousands of dollars). 

But Antony Tudor, more than any other 
individual, has made the ballet of to-day a 
modern, living, expressive art. He has ruth- 
lessly discarded all of the cliches of style, of 


technique, _of thinking,. which have been 
steadily encrusting ballet’s form for several 
decades. He had made it a living modern art 
because, in addition to his choreographic 
talents, he himself is a modern man, with a 
keen, perceptive eye on the movements of all 
contemporary culture. 

He does not hesitate to take from the 
techniques and substance of the other arts 
whatever enriches his chosen field. From the 
cinema, he assimilates the concepts of montage 
—of dissolves—of flashbacks. He knows how 
to listen to—and use—modern music. From 
literature and psychology he derives fresh 
insight into the stream-of-consciousness tech- 
nique, into the undercurrents of emotions 
and passions, of frustrations and desires, 
leading to great personal crises. And. like all 
good theatre workers, he employs a langzuage 
of gesture which is true and real and sensitive, 
without recourse to literaJuvss or synthetic 
pantomime. 

Is it any wonder, then, that his works have 
been technically, in originality and scope, so 
far in advance of his ballet contemporaries? 
That he has broken through those limitations 
of form and subject matter which restricted 
ballet librettos to nymphs, sylphides, willis, 
fauns, and animated toys? Tudor has. 
liberated his art so that it speaks of people, of 
their emotions, of their humanness. 

Out of this substance are wrought all of 
Tudor’s ballets to date (Gala Performance, a 
parody on ballet itself, is an exception). In 
Jardin aux Lilas, a marriage of convenience 
tears both man and woman away from their 
hearts’ true desire. In Dark Elegies, the 
passions are abstracted and generalised, but 
they remain human and real. In Romeo and 
Juliet, the familiar tale assumes, in its dance 
version, a poignance and an eloquence 
unique in all dancing. 

Pillar of Fire is the acknowledged master- 
piece in Tudor’s repertoire. It has not only 
revolutionised the technique of ballet, and 
produced great dancers in Norah Kaye and 
Hugh Laing; it has pointed a new direction in 
the treatment of a libretto and even in the 
selection of the theme itself. Here there has 
been such a perfect integration of music with 
story that the music (Schoenberg’s Verklaerte 
Nacht) has lost its independent existence for- 
ever. The story is one of passion, of desire, of 
love, and of people. And Tudor has imbued 
it with such dynamics that the audience is 
enthralled—not by the brilliant and superb 
dancing—but by the web of passion which 
engulfs the men and women on stage. 

Dim Lustre is the new Tudor work this 
season. Slight in construction, it nevertheless 
reflects all of his talents. There is nothing 
new or spectacular about the ballet—it is, 
as a matter of fact, a slighter variation of the 


Jardin aux Lilas theme—and yet, how engross- 


ing and sensitive ! 

Tudor’s genius, and within the field af 
ballet, he bears the hallmark of genius, has 
been circumscribed only by his constant 
return to a recurrent theme of personal 
frustration—of lives set against a framework 
of social convention and man-made strictures. 
He has pever touched on any of the aspects 
of affirmation in life—of man in consonance 
with social forces as well as constrained by 
thém. 

It is no underestimation of Tudor’s, talents 


- to say, therefore, that his achievements are 


not yet as great as his potentialities, just as tt 
is no empty prophecy that the course of 
American ballet in the future has been 
permanently affected by this young man. 

The confirmagion of Tudor’s greatness; the 
promise of the American Concert Ballet, and 
bigger and better dancing on Broadway-— 
the dance enthusiast has much to be thankful 
for this season. 
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Men in our Time 
No. 3 


Sid Field 


YEAR AGO, THE CRITICS OF OUR NATIONAL 


Press, hailed a new comedian, Sid 
Field. ‘‘ An overnight success,” the 
headlines called him. 

Listening to him talk of his life, I was 
reminded of a scene from the film Fra Diavolo, 
in which Laurel and Hardy are held up and 
robbed of all they have been able ta save in 
twenty years of hard work and extreme 
frugality. Afterwards they ride on in moody 
silence until Stan Laurel, his face warily 
ablaze with the ineffable smile of one who 
has just comprehended the meaning of the 
Universe, suddenly exclaims, ‘‘ Well, what I 
always say is—easy come, easy go.’’ For only 
Laurel and Hardy can do justice to minds 
which refer to the culmination of thirty years 
of hard work and heartbreak as an ** overnight 
success.” 

Now there will be plenty of people who will 
claim that they ‘‘ discovered ’’ Sid Field; but 
if that title belongs to anybody it goes to Mrs. 
Kent, a Birmingham music teacher. One day 
in 1912 she saw through her window an 
urchin doing an act in the road. That was 
Sid Field on his first stage, wearing for 
“costume ”’ his dad’s trousers and boots and 
using his young cousin as a ‘‘ feed.” 

‘Mrs. Kent decided that Sid had talent and 
that he must take up the stage as a career. To 
help him he had nothing but his talent and 
Mrs. Kent’s confidence in him. His parents 
were quite ordinary folk—his father was a 
whip-maker—and did not have any ‘‘ pulls.”’ 

Through Mrs. Kent, Sid got his first job 
with the ‘‘ Royal Kino Juveniles,’’ salary 
7s. 6d. per week. He was to open at Oldham 
and he travelled there with his things packed 
up in a basket. 

Mrs. Kent, however, had more confidence 
in young Sid than he bad in himself, for he 
got stage fright 2ud bunked back home 
without appearing at one performance. His 
mother, who had already begun to dream of 
him as a “‘star,’’ was most disconcerted at 
his tearful arrival. 
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Some weeks later he rejoined the ‘‘ Royal 
Kino” Juveniles” at Torquay. He had been 
coaxed in to make this second try because of 
the town the troupe was playing—he wanted 
to sée the sea. a 

So’ began Sid Field’s lifetime of trouping. 
He was not yet a comic though that was his 
ambition. For years he was kept to song and 
dance work. That was the beginning of the 
frustration that was to dog him. 


At fourteen he did seem to be getting a break, 
as understudy to Wee Georgie Wood. Wee 
Georgie, however, never missed a performance 
and Sid quickly grew too big for the job. 

Hoofing and singing he toured round the 
English provincial cities, sometimes with 
good shows, sometimes with bad. All the time 
he struggled to develop his comic talent to 
build up an act for himself. 

To make things more difficult he was not 
always working, and even when he was. the 
cheerless ‘‘ digs,” which are the homes of 
touring artists, and the dreary train journeys 
made a stage career seem anything but 
glamorous. 

‘They were tough times; and they hurt. 
Let him tell you of his twenty-first birthday. 
The day appropriately enough was April Ist, 
and the year 1925. 

‘We were playing Kettering and I was 
sharing ‘digs’ with our musical director, 
Stanley Passenger. The landlady was harder 
than granite. She wouldn’t give us so much 
as a cup of tea on the ‘mace.’ The only 
language she understood was Cash in Advance. 
Stanley and I managed to giver her ten bob 
apiece, but by Wednesday we’d eaten that 
up. Thursday was my birthday.” 

Sid doesn’t smile as he says this; his large, 
luminous eyes are more than usually sad. 

‘© ¥t was my birthday. You know how it is: 
you want to celebrate. And this was my 
twenty-first birthday. I tried to get the old 
girl to do something for us. ‘ Birthday,’ she 
snaps, ‘ where are your cards?’ I told her 
they would be at the theatre, and went off to 
get them. 

** There was one, just one; from my mum 
and dad. It wasn’t enough to convince the 
landlady.” 

Sid shrugs his shoulders. 

“You can’t blame her, she'd got to live, 
she had to fight just as I had to. And she’d 
been done too often, been caught with too 
many hard luck stories to risk being made a 
sucker once again. 

** But it was my birthday, see. My twenty- 
first. I just had to do something, I couldn’t 
be beat. I had three ha’pence, Stanley 
Passenger had tuppence. Do you know what 
we did? We bought thruppence worth of 
stale cakes, and ate them at our ‘ digs.’ 

““That was my twenty-first birthday.” 

Five years later, he closed with an offer to 
turn comic and said good-bye to singing and 
dancing for ever. There followed years of 
revue and panto, which included a tour in 
Australia. 

And all the time he strove to perfect.his act 
to give himself a greater mastery of his talent. 
He took material that was traditional in the 
business and built it up, giving it a spontaneity 
and freshness by his unique gift of characterisa- 
tion, Years ago he should have had a larger 
public, but by the time he was ripe for that, 
he was caught up in a “ straight-jacket ” 
contract, which kept him.in the provinces. 


To-day he’s on top of the world, successful 
and happy, having brought his wife and two 
children from their old Birmingham home to 
be with him in London, which is to be his 
headquarters from now on. 


I think that having his family with him is 
very important for Sid, for I never saw a less 
solitary comedian. 

It is, I think, characteristic that he does 
nothing alone. Remember that first day when 
Mrs. Kent saw him from her window, he had 
his infant cousin with him then. Equally 
prominent in his twenty-first birthday ‘‘cele- 
bration’? was Stanley Passenger. And now 
in each of his acts he works a “‘ feed,’’ a stooge 
or the audience—never solo. 

He needs to be at one with his audience, to- 
feel and think as they do. 

Take ‘‘ Slasher Green”? who in London he 
presents as a Cockney. In the provinces he 
gave this character the garb, language and 
habits of the ‘‘ wide boy ”’ of whatever locality 
he happened to be playing. 

And that zs being conscientious. 

What are the secrets of Sid Field’s success ? 

Firstly, I think, his integrity, the integrity 
that has made him turn down profitable 
gramophone and radio contracts, because he 
has made himself a stage artist, utilising gesture 
expression, costume and props even more than 
language and therefore does not consider that 
he could give value for money in those media. 

Secondly, I would place his gift for charac- 
terising lack of confidence. ‘‘ Slasher Green,”’ 
“*the Music Professor,” and ‘‘ the Golfer,” 
represent three income groups of the same 
thing, brilliantly differentiated by Sid. Field’s 
art. Each has a bold front and an oozing 
confidence. 

Thirdly there is his humanity, a quality 
which is essential to all great clowns. Our 
laughter is not at his characters, is without a 
trace of derision. Those characters are a part 
of ourselves, their failures enable us to bring 
our own failures out from where we had 
hidden them in shame, and to face them 
squarely. The laughter is our release from 
“* differentness ’’; our acceptance back in the 
herd. 

What of the future ? 

Sid Field has learnt in a hard school to 
fight adversity. He will now have to learn 
to beat the softness of success. He has known 
what it was to have enemies, but he will now 
find himself in much greater danger from 
“* friends.” 

If he really were an ‘‘ overnight success,’” 
the chances of his making out would be nil. 
Because of the stock he comes from and the 
honesty of his claim to a name in lights, he’1l 
beat them all and stay there, right at the top. 

Though whether he’ll realise his ambition 
to make good in films, I doubt. His need to. 
feel and work with an audience I think, will 
always prevent him from giving his best 
before an impersonal camera. 

But then I am reminded that the greatest 
comic of our age, the only one to whom Sid 
Field may fairly be compared, is a cinema star. 
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What The Hell ? 


LASTAIR MORTON SETS OUT ‘6 GIVE 
hard knocks at Marxism, but it turns 
out that we have only the familiar. 

spectacle of a critic setting up an Aunt Sally 
in order to expose its lack of bowels. 

A letter such as his always makes me feel 
that we Marxists must be extraordinarily bad 
at explaining ourselves, and I ask what’ has 
happened to all the efforts we made in Left 
Review. The younger writers nowadays seem 
all starting off from scratch again with the 
perennial misconceptions of Marxism. 

Morton’s dummy-Marxism is made up of 
three dogmas he attributes to Marxist art- 
critics. (1) Reality is confined to the physically 
visual and tangible. (2) Human life can be 
valued only in relation to social conditions 
and social change. (3) Art, to be socially 
significant, must be popular. 

(1) and (3) are just blankly unrelated to 
anything a serious Marxist critic has ever 
said. The crux of the matter is in (2). It is 
quite true that the Marxist says that human 
hife, and art as a part of it, can be valued only 
in relation to history, to social change, 
because without society there would be no 
_ human being at all. 

But this does not mean that we ignore the 
**sub-conscious or the sub-human ”’—pre- 
sumably this means the organic elements in 
our experience and the whole vast area of 
tension and fusion between those organic 
elements and the clear light of consciousness. 
The emphasis in Marxism is always on move- 
ment, conflict and fusion as the core of 
reality ; and that emphasis must appear 
in all efforts to analyse Art, the supremely 
concreting activity of consciousness. 

What Marxism insists on is that the organic 
or genetic element, which is basic for Art, 


always appears fused with social experience;,. 


and that out of this conflict-fusion, this 


jnextricabie merging of absolute and relative, | 


constant and fugitive, biological and social, 
comes the fullness of art. To abstract either 
side is to sin against the fullness and variety 
of life and art; it is to deny the living reality. 
E.g.,- to say, as Morton does, ‘* On hearing 
Beethoven one is not necessarily aware of his 
attitude to the French Revolution.’ No, but 
one is aware, if one has any sensitivity, of his 
attitude to reality, to struggle; and that 
becomes in one’s own experience an attitude 
to history, to society as well as an absorption 
of musical images. And one. knows that if 
Beethoven had not responded to the. French 
Revolution, to the whole movement of human 
liberation which had its political apex in that 
Revolution, he could not have written his 
music at all. 

With Morton’s desire for the enlargement of 
art’s activity and his statement of the art- 
critic’s problem, I have no quarrel. Where, 
in fact, is the quarrel at all? 
: Jj. Lindsay. 


Suggestion 


AGREE WITH YOUR CORRESPONDENT 

J. R. St. John, in his appeal to keep the 
policy of OUR TIME well-balanced, and 
not sectarian. I do not agree that it hasn’t 
been. broad—all I appeal for is that it con- 
tinue to be as broad as it is, because otherwise 


it will lose the very valuable quality that 
P’ve found it has—the widespread appeal. 
I’ve only one small suggestion. I’ve often 
heard of fine poems and writings by people 
like Shelley, which are difficult to come across 
because they were so progressive that they 
couldn’t be included in the morocco-bound 
middle-class editions. Could a series of these 
be run, showing how many writers who are 
thought of now as romantics, etc., actually 
were fighting in their day ? I suppose this is 
almost covered by ‘‘ Heritage,” but I refer 
rather to the sort of stuff that would need 
an explanatory historical note to explain the 
references, rather than the vague verses about 
Liberty, etc. However, I realise that this. 
would probably involve quite a bit of research 
Here’s to the end of paper rationing, when 
I know OUR TIME will be ‘‘ tops ” through- 


out the country. 


Joseph Black. 


Protest 


FEEL THAT I MUST PROTEST AGAINST THE 
| assumption of your reviewer, John Carter, 

that a common denominator of anti-fascism 
is essential to all good writing to-day. 

The quality which makes for ‘‘ good 
writing’? is just that which transcends the 
transient and ephemeral and books based 
on anti-fascism, unless they possess that 
quality, will be as meaningless, when fascism 
is destroyed, as the Internationale is to the 
experience of the younger generation of 
Soviet citizens. 

It is Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound rather 
than his lines on the massacre at Peterloo 
which have stood the test of time. It is 
William Blake’s Jerusalem that has been 
quoted and sung by thousands of socialists 
and not his denunciations in The Daughters of 
Albion. 

When your reviewer says of two poems in 
Writing To-day that ‘‘ either of them could 
have been written in 1924 or 1964 ”’ but that 
“‘ where the writing in this anthology is best 
is where it could have been written in no 
other years than 1939 to 1944,” he is surely 
revealing a fundamental confusion of critical 
values. 

This is not to condemn anti-fascist writing. 
In a world in transition from a class to a 
classless society all writing which helys to speed 
up the change is to be encouraged and the 
better it is as “‘ good writing” the more 
efficient it will be as propaganda. 

Nor is it impossible for good anti-fascist 
propaganda to be great art as it is, for instance, 
in Gorki’s Mother. . 

But above all we must beware of equating 
the political enlightenment of the writer with 
the quality of his writing. 

Best wishes to your paper. | 

Redmayne Fitzgerald. 


Depressing 


POUND THE WAY IN WHICH YOU PERSISTED 

in attacking British dramatists on the first 

two pages of your February issue depress~- 
ing. While I admit that ‘‘ it is commonplace 
to bewail the lack of British dramatists,”’ is it 
not more than probable that there are factors 
other than the inability or unenthusiasm of 
the dramatists contributing to this lack ? 


An unknown dramatist cannot afford to go. 


on writing plays for years without reaping any 
reward. It is easier, and almost certainly 
more profitable, for the young literary man to 
turn out a couple of novels instead of a play. 

Another consideration is the reluctance of 
producers to put on plays by unknown play- 


In the all-important matter of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection and the 
elimination of mental strain. H 


you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products—a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet—‘‘Hygiene 
for Women,’”’ by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 
or, if you prefer, write to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 
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wrights. But this in turn can be traced to the 
reluctance of the public to invest their few 
shillings in an entertainment which they are 
not sure will be entertainment. They, like 
your theatre critic, George Raymond, would 
rather pay over the counter to see Tommy 
Trinder, Max Miller and the rest. And who 
can blame them? In these days people do 
not pay to see heavy stuff. There is that new, 
all important element, escapism, to be con- 
sidered. And how difficult it is for the play- 
wright to raise even a mild laugh through the 
utterance of his straight actor, compared with 
Max Miller, who has his audience in convul- 
sions from the moment he appears on the 
stage in his impossible garb. 

Is your assertion that the American drama- 
tists have risen to a pre-eminent position 
correct ? The only American dramatists I 
know anything about are the scenario-writers 
who, for their humbers, turn out a remarkably 
high percentage of drivel. 

Derek R. Maggs. 


Pamphlet for 
Manifold 


HEARTILY CONCUR WITH MR. JOHN MANI- 
fold’s sentiments on rhyme so _ ably 
expressed in an article which was pub- 

lished in the February OUR TIME. His 

essay was a masterly vindication of rhyme as a 

means of expression. It should be printed in 

pamphlet form and distributed among all 
professional poets and ‘“‘ free versifiers,” and 
despatched to all who are, or who consider 
themselves to be, in love. 

H. W’. Crocker. 


‘Corrections 


HILST APPRECIATING JOHN CARTER’S 

generous reference to my, collection 

Modern Reading in your January issue, 
I am bound to correct a misconception he 
probably shares with‘ other reviewers. Cer- 
tainly the first five numbers of Modern Reading 
were published by Messrs. Staples, but in 
December, 1942, the sixth collection appeared 
in Big Ben Books (Wells Gardner) at 9d., a 
price which enables the work of new writers 
to reach the people instead of it having to 
depend on a purely literary public. Nos. 7 
and 8 have been done in this series and other 
numbers will follow. Thus, Modern Reading is 
not a “‘sister publication” of Writing To-day; 
nor, I must add, have I any connection with 
the miscellany that Messrs. Staples have 
produced under the title Modern Reading 
at 2s. 6d. 

In conclusion, may I wish OUR TIME a 
very good year: articles such as the one on 
Thomas Russell, and your vigorous literary 
pages are especially valuable. 

Reginald Moore. 


The Editors apologise for a statement that 
appeared over the article ‘‘ Fun and Games ” 
in the last issue. This statement read: ‘‘ In 
his (Gunner Blacker’s) Unit’s Savings Cam- 
paign recently, War Office publicity was 
scrapped, the men did their own and knocked 
the £250 target flying by collecting £3,000.” 
The War Office, of course, does not supply 
Savings Campaign publicity. The sentence 
should have read: “‘. . . official publicity was 
scrapped...” his does not detract from the 
achievement of the men in Gunner Blacker’s 
Unit, but it does rernove the suggestion that 
that achievement was Lieut. Games’s failure. 

Lieut. Games has, in fact, designed a 
poster for the Savings Campaigns; but as 
this is not yet (at the time of going to press) 
published, it has no connection with the 
publicity Gunner Blacker mentioned. 
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Heritage 


by Jonathan Swift and 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 


I was at much pains to describe to him the use of money, the materials it was made of; 
and the value of the metals; that when a Yahoo had got a great store of this precious sub- 
stance, he was able to purchase whatever he had a mind to, the finest clothing, the noblest 
houses, great tracts of land, the most costly meats and drinks; and have his choice of the most 
beautiful females. Therefore, since money alone was able to perform all these feats, our 
Yahoos thought they could never have enough of it to spend, or to save, as they found them- 
selves inclined, from their natural bent, either to profusion or avarice. That the rich man. 
enjoyed the fruit of the poor man’s labour, and the latter were a thousand to one in proportion 
to the former. That the bulk of our people were forced to live very miserably, by labouring 
every day for small wages, to make a few live plentifully. I enlarged myself much on these, 
and many other particulars to the same purpose; but his honour was still to seek; for he 
went upon a supposition that all animals had a title to their share in the productions of the 
earth, and especially those who presided over the rest... . 

The bulk of our people supported themselves by furnishing the necessities or conveniences 
of life to the rich, and to each other. For instance, when I am at home and dressed as I ought 
to be, I carry on my body the workmanship of a hundred tradesmen; the building and 
furniture of my house employ as many more, and five times the number to adorn my wife. 


Jonathan Swift: A Voyage to the Houyhmhnms—Gulliver’s Travels. 


What men gain fairly—that they should possess, 
And children may inherit idleness, 

From him who earns it—This is understood; 
Private injustice may be general good. 

But he who gains by base and armed wrong, 
Or guilty fraud, or base compliances, 

May be despoiled; even as a stolen dress 

Is stripped from a convicted thief, and he 

Left in the nakedness of infamy. 


** What Men Gain Fairly.’ Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1819. 


Do you really know” 


English Literature ? 


[F you would fully appreciate 

the beauties of English — 
written and spoken—study the 
course written for the London 
School of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, the famous author, who 
will show you how to appreciate 
the glory and beauty of English 
literature in a course of pleasant 
stimulating Moderate 
fees. Courses in Journalism, Short 
Story Writing and, Poetry. 


lessons. 


Write to.— 


0.T. LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 GORDON SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 


The Importance of Knowing 

How to®{Learn Languages 
‘THE only satisfactory method of learning 

a.foreign language is the direct method. 
In other words; you must learn French in 
French, German in Gérman, Spanish in 
Spanish, and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. It 
naturally follows from this that the old- 
fashioned method of memorising long lists 
of foreign words is entirely abolished when 
you learn a language by the direct way. 


Specially reduced fees for all serving 
members of His Majesty’s Forces 


Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 

There are no classes to attend. You pick 
up the foreign language by correspondence 
in your spare time, in half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning lang- 
uages, which has now been used for over 
20 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language :— 
French Spanish German Italian 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will be sent to 


you, together with a specimen lesson, gratis: and 
post free. [ 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
159 Albion House, 

New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: NEW 
YORK: 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MEL- 
BOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. FOHANNESBURG: 
P.O. Box 4928. - DURBAN: Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O, Box 1489). DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. CAL- 
CUTTA: 102 Clive Street. 


Graphic Arts 


John Bull’s Home Guard 
by F. D. Klingender 


That pictorial satire plays an essential part in the life of a democracy is shown by thé 
exhibition on “ Fohn Bull’s Home Guard” which was opened by Mr. David Low last 
month at the Charlotte Street Centre of the A.I.A. 15 water-colour drawings by Gilbert 
Spencer on some of his own experiences in the Home Guard are shown side by side with 


50 caricatures on the militia issued during the successive French wars of the eighteenth 
century. ; 


The following appreciation by F. D. Klingender is taken from the illustrated catalogue of 
the exhibition. : 


RITAIN’S HOME GUARD HAS A MILITARY 
tradition which is older than that of 
any regular army in Europe. Owing to 
the peculiar character of English feudalism we 
never experienced the emergence of a special 
military caste, and the Anglo-Saxon fyrd, the 
peopleinarms, comprising all free men between 


16 and 60, therefore remained the basis of our 
system of national defence through out the 
middle ages. That system was regulated by 
statute as early as 1181, and it persisted, in the 
form of the trained: bands of the militia, down 
to modern times. Thus the men who rallied 
to their country’s call in the dark days of the 


fall of France are heirs to the free Saxons who, 
braved the invader on the field of Hastings, 
of the yeomen and citizens who gathered at 
Tilbury to meet the threat of the Armada, 
and of the volunteers who guarded the shores 
of Britain when Napoleon threatened invasion. 


But the art of war has changed almost 
beyond recognition since the days when sturdy 
peasants stood shoulder to shoulder with their 
lords in tightly packed wedge formation 
wielding battle axes. And the further it 
progressed, the wider became the gap between 
the everyday experience of the citizen and the 
skill of the efficient soldier. Even in 1588 the 
English veterans who had learned their lesson 
while fighting as volunteers for liberty in the 
Revolt of the Netherlands against Alva’s 
infantry, must have raised their hands in 
horror, when they saw the militia marching, a: 
Stow tells us, ‘‘ with cheerful countenances 
courageous words and gestures, leaping anc 
dancing,” towards the Camp at Tilbury 
For in their textbooks these experts wert 
already urging the necessity of disciplinec 
marching where ‘‘ every pace and motion ” 


is made ‘‘ with one accord .. . at one instant 
of time . . . according to the stroke of the 
drum.” 
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PREPARATIONS 4c SPRING CAMPAIGN ! 


Print by G. M. Woodward: 1810. 


How closely Gilbert Spencer’s drawings of 1940-43 are akin to the eighteenth century caricatures on the militia, may be seen by 
comparing this print with figures 2-5. Even some of Spencer's jokes are anticipated. But both are equally genuine, both arose from 
the living experience of the artists and their contemporaries while they were transformed from ordinary citizens into efficient soldvers. 
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Wife, reading from the speech in the House: “‘And then we 
have our L.D.V.... longing to come to grips with the enemy... - 


(Fig. 2) 


Officer, reading description of escaped prisoner to patrol: 
‘* Height 7 ft. 6 ins., broad shoulders, probably armed, known to 


be fierce, and will resist arrest... .” (Fig. 3) 


** Darling, what have you done with my battle dress?” 


To-day, when the pace of military progress 
has become tempestuous, the task of trans- 
forming the farmer, clerk or factory worker 
into the skilled technician of mechanised 
warfare is correspondingly harder, and the 
Home Guard, a force of part-time soldiers, 
could never have reached the required level 
of efficiency, which it now so eminently 
possesses, without the precious gift of humour, 
the very life-blood of democracy. Humour 
alone could provide the shafts of satire which 
could prod a bewildered and overworked 
administration into displaying the imaginative 
enterprise demanded by the emergency; it 
alone could convince brave old Uncle Toby, 
without damp‘ng his spirits, that yesterday‘s 
tactics no longer suffice; above all, only his 
capacity for laughing at himself could spur 
John Bull to remove himself at the double, 
through hard exertion, from the ranks of the 
awkward squad. 

It is this basis of good-humoured comment 
which makes Spencer’s drawings such intensely 
human documents. Weare not presented withan 
outsider’s view, but with the living experience 
of an artist who has been in the Home Guard 
since it started. One by one all the characters 
of the English countryside appear—farmer and 


(Fig. +) 


labourer, blacksmith and village ancient, 
poacher and gamekeeper, the local squire, the 
old officer and the retired business man— 
and each adapts himself in his own peculiar 
way to the emergency. We follow their trans- 
formation from the early months, when their 
only uniform was the armlet of the L.D.V. 
and their weapons were remarkable rather for 
their historical interest than their efficiency, 
into the well-equipped veterans of to-day. 
And all this is transfused with the love of 
the country scene and recorded with the eye 
for detail which distinguish Gilbert Spencer 
as the painter of rural England (Figs. 2-5). 


The peculiarly English quality of these 
drawings is even more evident if they are 
placed side by side with the caricatures on the 
militia which were produced in ever growing 
numbers during the French wars of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century. The same 
problems, the same situations, and even in 
some cases the same jokes recur, and these, 
together with the common use of water colour 
washes, place Spencer’s drawings in the direct 
line of descent from the great tradition of 
English popular art (Fig. 1). 


The first of the militia prints are lampoons 


conditions when adopting protective covering. .. . 


It is urged on all ranks to make the fullest use of local 


(Fig. 5) 


on the City trained bands dating from the 
peaceful Walpole era, when those bodies. 
were more conspicuous at civic pageants than 
at warlike exercises. 


Very different are Hogarth’s two prints. 
The Invasion (1756) issued in the early days. 
of the Seven Years’ War, when the military 
spirit revived under the stirring leadership: 
of the elder Pitt. 


Despite the unpopularity of the American 
war (1775-83), the successive threats to this 
country from the allied forces of Holland, 
France and Spain rekindled the patriotic 
fervour of our ancestors and produced a whole 
crop of militia caricatures. 


Finally the old theme reappeared on the 
renewal of war with France in the 1790s, and 
it reached its peak in the hour of greatest 
emergency in 1803. It is this last group of 
prints, where the Englishman’s defiance of 
the invader is coupled with the promise of 
offensive retribution across the Channel, 
which has the strongest appeal for us to-day. 
Let us hope that Spencer and his fellow-artists 
of the present, too, will express our spirit of 
elation when the patient preparations of the 
past four years are at last rewarded. 


